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Electro-dual MONITOR dual-channel=> 


Language Laboratory Tape Recorder 


Simple Two recorders in one, yet only one tape control 
lever, only one selector switch; you can’t hear 


it run. 


Foolproof Recording and playback volume settings not con- 


trolled by student .. . record safety interlock is 


automatic. 


Long Wear a Lifetime capstan drive, no critical parts adjust- 
ments, almost no moving parts in drive linkage, 
solid aluminum base, rustproof components. 


Clean Design very shallow, plenty of leg-room in booth console, 


single unit construction, no lubrication needed 


except motor. 


[ " expe n Ss i ve Amortization cost less than 2¢ per student-contact- 


hour. 


Teaching Import __ The binaural, or two-channel technique—with the 


master track playing to the student as he responds 
and records on a parallel track—is the most 
intensive type of language drill known today. 


Designed and Produced by 
ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


1818 M STREET, NORTHWEST WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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FOREIGN TEXT MAPS | 
For Language Departments 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 


Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the 


Popular World-Wide Plan” 


@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan—Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 


Write for your copy of “Ad- 


Map SX37 Spain, Political 


venturesin Education,’ PanAm’s French—Spanish—German 

up-to-date travel directory. With 

it you will receive a free trial copy 

of “Pan American World Air- Portuguese 

ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 

Supt. Educational Services, P.O. 

Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Maps—Globes—Charts—Atlases 


PAN AMERICAN 5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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BEST INEXPENSIVE ‘LAR UAGE 


FRENCH SPANISH 


Only $4.95 per set for this terrific language 
bargain: 


Three 10” 33-1/3 pure vinyl records (six 
sides) 


1% hours playing time 


Over 800 phrases and sentences of foreign 
language (more than 3500 words!) 


Sturdy manual, self-contained manual with 
full record text, study hints. 


LISTEN AND LEARN does not duplicate gen- 
eral language record sets. Everything in it is 
oriented toward a single extended life situa- 
tion: TRAVEL, and everyday life abroad. 
It will tell you things to say in almost any 
situation which may arise, and will anticipate 
most answers for you, from customs to shop- 
ping to sightseeing. You will be able to see 
things beyond the usual tourist track, without 
fear of getting lost, will save money shopping, 
will double or triple your travel range. 


Use this set to brush up your travel language, 
or to help you regain your rusty foreign lan- 
guages. Pick up special travel expressions. 


RECOMMEND THIS SET TO YOUR STU- 
DENTS who are planning to travel or study 
abroad. Recommend it for home use, for im- 
proving accent. 


This is a high fidelity recording, spoken en- 
tirely by native speakers, male and female. 
Among speakers are Prof. Bede of Columbia 
(French), Prof. Thompson of N.Y.U., (Span- 
ish), Prof. von Gronicka of Columbia (Ger- 
man). Everything is entirely reliable! 


“Excellent for its avowed purpose—well- 
chosen phrases,” MARIO PEI, Columbia. 
“Most useful ... pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, excellent,”> MANY TONGUES, U. of 
State of N.Y., Bur. of Visual, Audio Aids. 


Dept. 94, Dover Publications, Inc. 

920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send me the following sets of LISTEN AND 
LEARN at $4.95 each: 


French German 
Italian Spanish 
I am enclosing $............ in full payment. Payment 


in full must accompany all orders except those from 
libraries of publie institutions who may be billed. 
Please print 


GUARANTEE: Unconditionally guaranteed. These sets 
are returnable within 10 days for full and immediate 
cash refund if you are dissatisfied with them for any 
reason whatever. 
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“ON THE MARKET 


GERMAN ITALIAN 


Check these unique features in LISTEN AND 
LEARN: 


 128-page self-contained manual, with 
everything on the records. 


e Indexed. THE ONLY RECORD SET 
COMPLETELY INDEXED. No wonder- 
ing where, simply look it up! 


e Dual-language recording: English, foreign 
language, pause for repetition. Learn by 
unconscious assimilation. 


e “Limited objective’ Honest, realistic 
aims. We know that record sets have 
limitations, and don’t promise the sky. 


e Practical. No time wasted on dead wood, 
trivialities, technicalities. Central core 
material. 


¢ Modern: words, phrases you won’t find 
elsewhere: those necessary words that 
don’t get into dictionaries: hygienic prod- 
ucts, modern equipment, etc. 


ee UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
This is the only set on the market 
that you can return after you’ve used 
it if you don’t like it. YOU RISK 
NOTHING. 


We don’t promise miracles. We don’t claim 
to make your students A-students overnight. 
We don’t claim that you will lose your Ameri- 
can accent. But we do claim that LISTEN 
AND LEARN is the best thought-out, best 
recorded set on the market, and will help 
almost any teacher or student with spoken 
language. Your money back if you don’t agree. 


LISTEN AND LEARN. 3 10” 33% records, 
album, 128-page manual. Specify language. 


French Spanish 


$4.95 per set 


German Italian 
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Rapid and direct approaches... 
SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical French 


By WILLIAM N. LOCKE, The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This handy little volume squarely meets the specific need of the science or engineering 
student who must acquire a reading knowledge of French adequate to cope with technical 
articles and books in his field. The author bases the book on material used with great success 
in reading-aim courses at M.I.T. Written explicitly for beginners, the text assumes no previ- 
ous knowledge of the language. It presents the briefest explanation of the structural aspects 
of technical French, permitting the student to translate papers of normal difficulty accurately 
and completely into English. This book and a dictionary are the only tools needed to gain 
a really solid reading knowledge of technical French. (The student who uses this text will 
have a running start on learning to read literary French, too.) 


Note these desirable features: 


¢ Excludes features of grammar restricted to the literary, poetic, or spoken language. This 
enables the author to present the many constructions the reader of technical French will 


encounter. 


¢ Uses reading selections and sample sentences taken from actual scientific books and jour- 


nals. 
¢ Presents the grammar of scientific French used today in reports on current research. 
* Explains all grammatical terminology as it is introduced and keeps its use to a minimum. 


1957 112 pages Prob. $2.25 


160 VEARS 


~ 2 JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine. 
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aimed at a reading knowledge 


SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical German 


By GEORGE E. CONDOYANNIS, Saint Peter’s College 


Like its French complement, this text emphasizes the reading aim. All of the material is 
handled from the point of view of recognition of forms instead of their reproduction. For 
example, in dealing with tenses of verbs, the traditional text asks the question: “How do I 
form the past tense of a verb from a present form that I have already learned?” Dr. Con- 
doyannis’ approach is: ““How do I know whether a form used by an author is the present or 


past tense of the verb?” The text begins with a bird's-eye view of the structure of the German 
language. This is followed by a lesson on grammatical units and sentence patterns en- 


countered again and again in technical prose. The subsequent lessons serve mainly as a 
reference grammar to be consulted as the need arises. 


Highlights: 


* Designed to be used with unsimplified technical articles and with a dictionary. 


¢ Imparts a real, basic understanding of the more sophisticated grammatical concepts, not- 
ably the passive voice and the impersonal verb. 


* Whenever possible uses new largely self-explanatory grammatical terms: stem-changing 
verbs, endingless adjectives, subjectless passive, detachable prefixes, variable and constant 
verb forms, etc. 


1957 163 pages $2.50 


Send today for examination copies. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“FORTY LESSONS leading to 
GREAT RESULTS” 


FOUNDATION COURSE IN 


W. H. FRASER @ J. SQUAIR 
CLIFFORD S. PARKER 
Professor of Languages, University of New Hampshire 


It looks like France! It sounds like today! 
Based on the unbeatable Fraser and Squair 
presentation, this handsome new book invites 
first-year students to savor, from the very 
start, the delights of the language. The plan 
of the book offers a combined oral, gram- 
matical, and cultural approach. You will find 


grammar explanations to the exercises (in- 
cluding reading and writing). He meets his 
new words in the various activity features of 
the exercises, mastering them usually before 
he reaches the vocabulary lists. The total 
French-to-English vocabulary is 2200 words, 
of which 850 are close cognates. Accompany- 


ing phonograph records will be welcomed as 
an added attraction. 


each lesson a live experience for every mem- 
ber of the class, The student passes easily 
from the opening conversational piece to the 


a completely NEW book 


the 9th volume _—_ exciting to the 
in Heath's mind... 
FRASER & SQUAIR Wee 82k a delight to 
SERIES tH the eye 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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American Doctoral Theses on Modern 
Languages Written by Women in 
the Nineteenth Century 


HE first doctorates of philosophy earned 

in an American university were conferred 
on three men at Yale University in 1861. The 
first doctorate earned by a woman was con- 
ferred at Boston University in 1877. Since 1861, 
as shown by tables prepared by the writer for 
American Universities and Colleges (Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1956, 7th 
ed., pp. 65-80), more than 130,000 doctorates 
have been conferred in the United States, over 
15,000 of them on women. 

Records regarding these women, particularly 
prior to 1901, are very incomplete and in- 
accurate in the published reports of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Considerable in- 
formation concerning 228 of them who earned 
their doctorates during the nineteenth century 
is given in an article by the writer in the Winter 
1956 issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors. This in- 
formation includes names, institutions, dates, 
and major fields of study for these 228 women 
who thus were pioneers in the field of advanced 
scholarship in the United States. 

Through a search of the early catalogs and 
other institutional publications in the library 
of the United States Office of Education and 
through correspondence with the librarians, 
archivists, and alumni secretaries of the in- 
stitutions concerned, the writer has been able 
to secure also the dissertation topics for more 
than nine-tenths of these women. There was not 
space, however, to list these dissertations in the 
Bulletin article referred to above. Information 
regarding publication of many of these dis- 
sertations and in some cases dates of birth and 
death of their authors have been found in the 
Library of Congress. 

Of the entire group of 228 known nineteenth 
century women doctors, at least 34 wrote 
dissertations in the field. More than half of 
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these are in the Germanic area which accounts 
for 19, with 11 French, two Italian, and one 
each Spanish and Norse. 

The largest number were written at Cornell 
University with seven, followed by Yale Uni- 
versity with five, and the University of Chicago 
with four. These three institutions account for 
almost half of the dissertations. Thirteen other 
institutions, however, are included in the 
group—Bryn Mawr College and the College of 
Wooster, with three each; University of Mich- 
igan, two; and Brown University, University of 
California, De Pauw University, University of 
Minnesota, New York University, Northwest- 
ern University, University of Pennsylvania, 
Smith College, Syracuse University, and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one each. 

All the dissertations resulted in the doctor of 
philosophy degree except one at New York 
University where Miss Rector received the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy, analogous to the 
modern degree of doctor of education. The 
earliest of the group accepted were submitted at 
the University of Wooster and at Smith College, 
both in 1882. Three more were written in the 
80’s. One or more were accepted each year from 
1891 to 1900, the largest number in any one 
year being five in 1897. 

The names of these women (with subsequent 
married name, if any), institution and year 
of their bachelor’s degree, institution and year 
of their doctor’s degree, and birth and death 
dates, as far as these data have been found, 
are given below. These facts are followed by 
the titles of their doctoral dissertations and all 
available information concerning their publica- 
tion. Publication data have been found for more 
than half of the dissertations. These may be of 
some interest to those engaged today in the 
teaching of modern languages and in the direc- 
tion of modern language research in American 
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universities and colleges. 


ELLEN CORDELIA ABBOT. (A.B., Vassar, 792.) 
Ph.D., Yale University, 1900. Dissertation: “The Influence 
of Shakespeare upon the Dramatic Work of Heinrich von 
Kleist.” 

ELIZABETH HUNTINGDON AVERY. (A.M., Iowa 
College, now Grinnell College, ’93.) Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 1895. Dissertation: ‘The Influence of French 
Immigration on the Political History of the United States.” 
Publication: Redfield, South Dakota: Journal Observer 
Print, 189-?. 75 p. 

JANE MARIE BANCROFT, 1847-1932. (Ph.B. 
Syracuse, ’77.) Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1884. (Mrs. 
George C. Robinson.) Dissertation: “The Parliament of 
Paris and the Other Parliaments of France.” Publication: 
Published as A Study of the Parliament of Paris and the 
Other Parliaments of France. Evanston, Illinois: J. A 
Childs, Printer, 1884. 50 p. 

HELEN BARTLETT. (A.B., Bryn Mawr, ’92.) Ph.D., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1896. Dissertation: “The Metrical 
Version of the Paris Psalter.” Publication: Baltimore: The 
Friendenwald Co., 1896. 49 p. 

ANNA HUNT BILLINGS. (B. L., Smith, 91.) Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1898. Dissertation: “A Guide to the Mid- 
dle English Metrical Romances which Are Based upon 
English and German Legends and upon the Legends of 
Charlemagne.” Publication: Published as A Guide to the 
English Metrical Romances Dealing with English and Ger- 
manic Legends and with the Cycles of Charlemagne and of 
Arthur. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1901. xxiv, 232 p. 
(Yale Studies in English, No. IX. Albert S. Cook, Editor.) 

ANNA MAUDE BOWES, -1900. Ph.D., Cornell 
University, 1897. Dissertation: “The Sources and Text of 
Richard Wagner’s Opera ‘Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg.’ ” Publication: Munich, Germany: Dr. H. Liineburg, 
1897. 96 p. 

MARY BOWEN. (Ph.B., Iowa College, now Grinnell 
College, 93.) Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1897. (Mrs. 
William H. Brainerd.) Dissertation: “The Influence of 
Petrarch upon the Elizabethan Sonnet.” No copy in Uni- 
versity of Chicago library. 

ISABELLE BRONK. (Ph.B., Iowa Wesleyan, ’93.) 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1900. Dissertation: “Antoine 
Furetitre: A Study of His Life and Works.” Publication: 
See the author’s The Poésies Diverses of Antoine Furetiére: 
A Partial Reprint from the Edition of 1664. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossary. Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 
1908. xliii, 117 p. The extensive introduction, dealing with 
Furetiére is probably based upon the author’s dissertation. 
No copy in University of Chicago library. 

LISI CECILIA CIPRIANI. (Ph.B., Chicago, 96.) 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1898. Dissertation: “Intro- 
duction to a Critical Edition of Gui de Bourgogne.” No 
copy in University of Chicago library. 

THERESE FORNACHON COLIN, 1854-1913. (A.B., 
Stanford, 93.) Ph.D., University of Penn., 1897). Mrs. Al- 
fred Colin.) Dissertation: ‘“Archaisms in Modern French.” 
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The Training and Supervision of Teaching 
Assistants in German 


UR universities have, in the past, given 

their candidates for higher degrees recom- 
mendations for teaching positions based over- 
whelmingly on the candidate’s ability to pursue 
research. Nothing in this article should be 
construed as advocating a relaxation of schol- 
arly standards now required of those working 
toward our traditional advanced degrees. At 
the same time, we must face the paradox that 
our young A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s in German will 
have received the least systematic preparation 
in the very area in which many of them will be 
most active during their careers: the teaching 
of beginning and intermediate courses in Ger- 
man. Furthermore, a high percentage of uni- 
versity students are now receiving their basic 
introduction to German from teaching assist- 
ants. Are we doing everything we should and 
can to verify and to improve the kind of in- 
struction these beginning students are getting 
from beginning teachers? 

Indiana is, we know, neither the first nor the 
only university to have taken cognizance of, 
and action on this problem. We have learned 
from other institutions and from other depart- 
ments in our own school. In outlining the su- 
pervision and evaluation procedures with re- 
spect to teaching assistants in German at 
Indiana University, we therefore do not lay 
claim to exceptional originality or extraordinary 
achievements. We simply wish to make avail- 
able our endeavors in an area which has, on 
the whole, been somewhat neglected, and hope 
that this contribution will stimulate other 
teachers and departments to come forward with 
their ideas and experiences. 

We have, at present, ten or eleven teaching 
assistants receiving stipends for teaching five 
hours a semester. Most of them teach Elemen- 
tary German (two semesters at five hours each) ; 
lately, however, both in order to give the 
assistants a more varied experience and to give 
freshmen increased contact with faculty mem- 
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bers, some of the assistants, depending upon 
their capabilities and experience, have, now and 
then, taught second-year reading (three hours) 
as well as second- (two hours) and third-year 
(five hours) conversation courses. Quite re- 
cently, opportunities for teaching German in 
Bloomington grade schools have become avail- 
able to interested assistants. To simplify mat- 
ters, we shall, however, concentrate in this 
article on teaching assistants in charge of ele- 
mentary sections (first and second semester) at 
the university. 

All teaching assistants are under the super- 
vision of the Director of First- and Second- © 
Year Work, a faculty member whose teaching 
load is reduced by three hours for this and 
other administrative purposes. The writer has 
had this assignment for six years. 

Our teaching assistants assemble two or 
three days before the start of classes for a two- 
hour briefing by the Director. This includes 
specific university regulations and procedures, 
a mimeographed, day-by-day course outline 
for the entire semester, an introduction to the 
lesson of the first day, and some general do’s 
and don’ts. 

During the first week of instruction, unless 
the assistants involved are ‘“‘veterans,” we meet 
for twenty to thirty minutes every afternoon 
for post-mortems on the classes taught that 
day and advance analysis of the class to be 
taught on the next day. Starting with the sec- 
ond week of instruction, we usually meet every 
Monday afternoon for an hour to discuss past 
experiences, happy and otherwise, as well as 
the coming week’s work. Auxiliary teaching 
materials are often distributed and explained 
at that time. Later on during the semester, after 
the midterm examinations, we meet, on the 
average, every other Monday afternoon, and 
during the second semester, after the grammar 
has been finished, there may be three or even 
four weeks in between these meetings. 
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These get-togethers are, we believe, helpful, 
but we are aware of the practical limitations of 
any theoretical indoctrination. Our “on-the- 
job” visitations system helps fill that gap. The 
Director visits every assistant teaching an 
elementary course three times a semester, 
without previous announcement. We try to 
space these visits, which are for the entire class 
hour. During his first week of instruction, we 
do not bother the assistant; he needs to develop 
a bit of self-confidence. But the first visit is paid 
at an early date thereafter, since correction of 
possible shortcomings of a serious nature should 
not be delayed. An attempt is made to plan the 
visits so that the assistant can be seen in action 
teaching various facets of German: grammar, 
reading, conversation, dictation etc., in the 
classroom as well as in the language laboratory. 

The Director’s calls on the teaching assistants 
are supplemented each semester by two addi- 
tional visits from another member of the faculty 
assigned to the assistant. These visits are like- 
wise unannounced and for the entire class hour. 
The assistant is instructed to get in touch with 
the Director or other faculty member concerned 
after each visit to discuss with him strong and 
weak points of his teaching. 

At the end of each semester, the Director 
sends a confidential, written evaluation of the 
assistant’s teaching to the departmental chair- 
man, accompanied by another written opinion 
on the assistant’s teaching prowess by the 
second faculty member. Since a different full- 
time German instructor is assigned to the assist- 
ant every semester, an assistant working for 
his A.M. degree will, at the end of his first 
academic year at Indiana University, have 
been visited ten times (six times by the Direc- 
tor and twice by two faculty members each). 
It is evident that in the case of a Ph.D. candi- 
date who has taught with us for three years or 
more, the Department has very thorough, first- 
hand information on his teaching ability, in the 
light of numerous written testimonies from 
more than half of all departmental faculty 
members. Recommendations based on such 
steady observation are apt to carry more 
weight than those relying on second-hand, 
hearsay, “trickle-down” information. 

Some assistants are undoubtedly more or less 
nervous when first visited. That must be taken 


into consideration. But our experience shows 
that this factor is secondary and declines so 
markedly after the first visit or two that it does 
not influence the final evaluation except to the 
extent that it ought to. A student teacher who 
knows he is going to be visited from ten to 
thirty or more times during his apprentice 
teaching period, by from three to seven or more 
faculty members, realizes that everything does 
not depend on a single day’s teaching per- 
formance, and tends to relax accordingly. 

It should be added that our assistants are 
asked to visit at least two class sessions held by 
faculty members teaching their respective 
courses during the semester. Since the Director 
normally teaches Elementary German each 
year, assistants have a chance to observe him 
regularly. They are, of course, encouraged to 
visit beyond the minimum, as are faculty mem- 
bers also. 

Another device by which assistants can gauge 
their performance is their participation in de- 
partmental examinations. Like, no doubt, 
many other institutions, we believe that these 
examinations can and should be an educational 
experience beyond their grade-determining 
function. We have two such examinations per 
semester, the midterm and the final examina- 
tions. Every teaching assistant (and, of course, 
every faculty member teaching a beginning 
course) is asked to contribute a certain section 
to the overall examination. The contributions 
are then, if necessary, revised and evened out 
by the Director. Before final copy is prepared, 
the entire proposed examination (including the 
point distribution) is submitted to all staff 
members teaching the course for comments and 
criticisms. The final version of the examination 
is administered to all students in the course, 
regardless of section, at one time and in the 
presence of the various section instructors; it is 
then marked by all staff members concerned 
concurrently, each staff member working on 
one particular section of the examination for all 
students tested. Questions on what to allow or 
not to allow are freely aired during this com- 
mon marking and grading session. Weak and 
strong features of the students’ preparation, 
and of the examination itself, become quickly 
apparent. The grading scale is arrived at by 
mutual consent. In this manner, departmental 
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examinations provide an objective equalization 
and measuring point for the subjective features 
that are inevitably part of personal instruction 
in limited classes, and a check for capricious 
deviations from reasonable norms. 

Assistants are asked to hand in evaluations 
of the oral and written work of their students 
prior to the departmental examinations, and 
the results of these examinations are then com- 
pared with their evaluations. We do not judge 
assistants by the number of A’s or F’s their 
students receive in any one departmental test. 
Such a criterion could claim validity, if any, 
only if based on students’ performances over 
several years. It would also invite anxiety and 
friction among the assistants due to exaggerated 
competition, and this in turn would make for 
examination priming, which we discourage. We 
are chiefly interested in catching excessively 
“soft” or “strict” grading practices, instruc- 
tional mistakes, neglects or undue emphases 
before it is too late, and departmental exami- 
nations aid us in doing this. 

A few words should be said about the role 
played by students in the training of teachers. 
We make it a point to assign all teaching 
assistants to the German table on Enrollment 
Day, which exposes them to various student 
questions and reactions (and to administrative 
problems, especially the balancing of sections, 
of which they cannot be aware too soon). It is 
departmental policy that each member of the 
teaching staff have a conference during office 
hours with each of his students, whether excel- 
lent or poor, at least once during the semester. 
This affords the beginning teacher an oppor- 
tunity to find out reasons (good and otherwise) 


for the student’s adequate or inadequate per- 
formance; it also opens up an avenue to the 
student as a human being. Assistants are also 
encouraged to pass out, at the end of the second 
semester, “Student Rating of Instruction” 
sheets which are filled in by the students and 
returned under suitably anonymous conditions. 
These sheets are seen only by the instructor 
concerned. We know that the results of these 
evaluations must be taken with a grain of salt, 
but they are, to say the least, suggestive— 
particularly the students’ personal comments. 

The procedures here described might appear 
to be too systematic, too rigid in a profession 
which prides itself on individuality. They will 
not work well, we grant, if those involved are 
unduly dogmatic. We proceed from the assump- 
tion that there is more than one way to peda- 
gogical heaven, and we endeavor to recognize 
good teaching whether it is in line with our 
personal preferences or not. We set certain 
goals that must be common to all of us, and we 
set a fixed schedule; else, in a fairly large de- 
partment, there would be chaos. But within 
these objectives, there is plenty of leeway for 
individual variations. As a matter of fact, the 
Director never ceases to learn from his wards. 

It is said that a good teacher is born, not 
made. So is a good engineer or chemist. Never- 
theless, they require training to develop their 
talents. It is up to us to give our successors this 
training in order to fulfill our obligations to our 
profession as well as to the students enrolled in 
our respective institutions. 

Henry H. H. Remax 
Indiana University 


The modern language teacher is in an enviable position. He is the connecting link 
between the various civilizations which make up this confused world. He has a mission 
to accomplish to bring order out of political and social chaos. The teaching of foreign 
languages per se will not save the world from destruction. Yet it is impossible to see 
how nations can come to any understanding if they don’t even understand each other’s 
words. It is from this point of view that foreign language study remains the starting 


point for a better world. 
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College Spanish on the College Level 


N A sunny October morning Alfredo 

Ramirez and I looked down over a turnip 
field on the edge of the little Asturian town of 
Larna. Though it was Sunday, the church lay 
in the distance, quiet and abandoned by its 
usual group of worshippers. Alfredo explained, 
“Murié el viejo cura.”’ A while later, as we sat 
around the kitchen fire in the old stone farm- 
house, a neighbor asked, ‘‘And how is the priest 
getting along?” 

Alfredo sensed my question. “‘5S2, es cierto. No 
ha muerto todavia.””’ He went on to explain 
that that was their way of speaking, and any- 
way the priest was surely going to die soon. 

For one unschooled in conscious thinking 
about language, Alfredo came close to present- 
ing an objective view of his own thought proc- 
esses, his use of the preterite to express an 
imminent future, and other ideas. Most of our 
college language courses, which should be lan- 
guage conscious, would not prepare a student to 
appreciate such a situation, where the ideas of 
extremes, exaggeration, aspect and subjectivity 
come into play. They would not give him the 
background for understanding what it really 
means to think in Spanish. 

What international understanding do our 
students have left after they have either 
learned a certain amount of vocabulary and the 
conjugation of a number of verbs, or after they 
have become fluent in some of the basic phrases, 
whether it is Buenos dias or Me alegro de que 
haya venido, or after they have learned to read 
a text with a fair degree of ease and to respond 
to questions in language patterns based on that 
text? Some conscientious teachers have felt this 
lack, with the result that there are many 
courses which stress the cultural backgrounds, 
say, of the Spanish speaking world. 

Now I do not deplore any of these activities, 
for I engage in all of them, from the use of tape 
recorders to working on Spanish plays and 
dances. However, I do believe that in some 
place on the college level at least we had better 
get down to the business of furnishing in our 
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Spanish classes some college level material 
which will be a challenge to the maturing mind, 
some concepts and ideas which the student will 
keep five or ten years after he has forgotten 
either how to conjugate a verb or what the 
population of Mexico is. 

There is no reason why on the college level 
we should continue to regard first and second 
year Spanish courses as accelerated preparatory 
school courses. Some men have scratched the 
surface of the rich mines of linguistics, metalin- 
guistics, modern philology, or language and 
culture. We should take the good that there is in 
the ideas of men such as Benjamin Whorf, Karl 
Vossler, Salvador Madariaga or Manuel Criado 
de Val and make them play a fundamental role 
in our language classrooms. Then language as 
language alone will assume its proper import- 
ance as a part of and an interpreter of culture. 

The individual is as much a product of 
society as society is a product of the individual. 
We have frequently heard that a vast network 
of customs, manners, conventions, traditional 
ideas and language lies ready to pounce upon 
every new-born child, to mould it into the image 
of the people among whom it has appeared. 
Think, then, of the role which language plays 
in the structure of society. Yet what we know 
about the ideas behind the Spanish language 
is still pitifully small in comparison with what 
it has to offer. 

It is only in the study of language as a social 
phenomenon that we really make it live. 
Nineteenth century linguistics may have gotten 
a good start with Humboldt and the Grimms, 
perhaps, but the dismaying situation is that the 
nineteenth century has already lasted 150 
years, and a great share of our textbooks, 
though bearing a mid-twentieth century pub- 
lication date, have really been ghost written by 
authors of the past century. 

To get down to specific cases, Americo 
Castro states in his book, La Realidad Histé6rica 
de Espafta, “La estructura gramatical (del 
espafiol) no fué afectada por el 4rabe.” (p. 103) 
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Although I am not a specialist in Arabic, I 
cannot help but marvel at this statement. How- 
ever it gives a good starting point, for I believe 
that it is impossible to describe and understand 
some characteristics of the Spanish language 
without making a comparison with several 
Arabic linguistic concepts. Of course what 
Spanish really needs is a good set of descriptive 
expressions free from Latin terminology, free 
from English terminology, even free from 
Arabic terminology. 

For English speaking people there are many 
points of view which need overhauling in order 
to bring the Spanish language into focus with 
the culture of which it is a part. Three impor- 
tant fields in the use of Spanish are: 1—The 
Spaniard’s linguistic view of the world about 
him; 2—The relationship between the Spanish 
speaker and his listener; and 3—The emotional 
bases of Spanish syntax. Each of these subjects 
can more than fill a book, so at the present time 
we can only suggest what the possibilities are. 

Gradually we Spanish teachers are getting 
used to the Arabic idea of aspect in language; 
that is, the idea that more important than time 
is the way in which one views an action, whether 
as a continuation or as a completed state, or the 
imperfective compared with the perfective 
aspect. The more we get used to aspect, the 
better we will be able to understand and inter- 
pret the language to our students. This is not 
just a question of the traditional imperfect and 
preterite tenses, though that is a good place to 
begin. First of all, if tense means time, why do 
you suppose we go on year after year speaking 
of the preterite tense and the imperfect tense? 
Does Llovié anoche refer to a time different from 
Llovta anoche? Those verbal desinences both 
represent past time and we know it, but they 
do refer to different aspects of the same action. 
Why don’t we face facts, stop confusing our 
students, and at the same time recognize that 
this matter of aspect is fundamental to under- 
standing what is going on when a person thinks 
in Spanish? It means that even more important 
than time is the way in which an act is viewed, 
and this means, too, that Spanish tends to view 
everything in extremes. For example there is no 
simple Spanish equivalent for becoming, for it 
is the middle ground between an existing situa- 


tion and one which will reach a perfective state. 


For the student, Spanish becomes more un- 
standable, and so do the people who speak the 
language, when we can explain that Spanish 
tends to see all things in the extremes of the 
perfective and imperfective aspects, and that of 
the two, the perfective aspect is the most con- 
genial to Spanish thought. We look at a picture 
hanging on the wall and realize that this can 
never be in Spanish, for it must be colgado, a 
perfective idea. A sleeping child is a nino 
dormido, while many similar expressions must 
be paraphrased, such as the sinking ship, which 
must be el buque que se hunde. In effect sleeping 
is a perfective idea in Spanish, while sinking is 
imperfective. 

The student may grasp for English ideas in 
Spanish, but he must understand finally that 
what is the genius of one system of thought is 
not that of another. If soaked to the skin is good 
English, then mojado hasta los huesos is under- 
standably good Spanish. 

With this fundamental philosophy under- 
stood, we can then explain why Spanish has 
two basic verbs for our “‘to be,” estar and ser, 
the one perfective in aspect, the other imper- 
fective. It is well to describe their uses, but it is 
just as important to understand why they exist 
side by side. So too with tener and haber. Tener 
is imperfective and haber perfective. 

It then becomes important for the student of 
Spanish to look with Spanish eyes upon every 
act, to understand whether it is imperfective 
or perfective, whether it is pez or pescado. Can 
you have without continuing to have, if even for 
a few brief moments? No, and therefore fener 
is imperfective. Can you finish without finish- 
ing? No, and so acabar is a perfective verb. So 
it goes with every verb, and so we can under- 
stand what is going on in the Spanish mind 
when hybrid forms are created through the use 
of perfective verbs with imperfective desi- 
nences, or vice versa. For the English mind a 
new word often has to be substituted, while for 
the Spanish mind a new aspect has been created. 
In this way we can explain why Tuvo una carta 
means He received a letter, and Acababa de salir 
means He had just left. 

The same ever present feeling of aspect ex- 
plains why a perfective verb form cannot possi- 
bly explain a continuing act in Spanish. Hace 
dos dias que esté con nosotros. 
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COLLEGE SPANISH ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


These are only a few of the many charac- 
teristics of Spanish which new studies in lan- 
guage are bringing to light. They make us 
realize how important it is to teach that Span- 
ish is not a series of substitutions for English. 
It is another way of thinking which to the ob- 
servant scholar will reveal much that is hidden 
even to the person whose first tongue is Spanish. 
Let us take what are sometimes called the con- 
junctive or personal pronouns, me, le, nos, os, 
and the rest. Many students study Spanish for 
four years in college and never really realize, 
for instance, that these pronouns are not at all 
similar to English, that they are the exclusive 
property of the verb, that they have no life 
apart from the verb. Nor do they stop to con- 
sider that there are not three sets of conjunc- 
tive pronouns, but just one set in the first and 
second persons, me, te, nos and os. The implica- 
tions are fascinating. Who would ever think of 
establishing such a loose relationship of mean- 
ing with such a tightly bound up pronoun? Here 
is me, which might mean or imply from our 
English point of view, me, to me, for me, from 
me, my, away, on me, myself, and so on and on. 
The fundamental problem is what this de- 
mands of the listener. What are the fields in 
which Spanish leaves up to intuitive under- 
standing the communication of ideas and what 
are the fields where it becomes more objectively 
specific than English? One example may sug- 
gest how within a single phrase the Spanish 
verb is more specific than English, while its 
true complement may be less so. 

As we recognize them in English, pronouns 
are words which take the place of and stand for 
nouns. Let us confess that this is not the only 
function of what we call personal pronouns 
in Spanish. If we say Le veo a Juan, what re- 
placement has taken place? Can you tell under 
what circumstances /e is most likely to be used 
in this construction? A brief reference to Arabic 
will show that this in effect corresponds to a 
verbal measure which indicates the use of a 
verb as having a complement, but it is not 
really a pronoun. Can you think of a term which 
will describe the function of a word as an atonic 
verbal complement as well as an indicator of 
the use of a verb as part of a verb-plus-comple- 
ment idea? Perhaps this so-called pronoun is 
not even a word but an inflection of the verb. 
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Beyond these functional purposes, this pro- 
noun of which we speak has an even more im- 
portant use of which most of our four year 
majors still remain blissfully unaware. That is, 
the conjunctive verbal pronoun is essential for 
the creation of the verbal sentence, as con- 
trasted with the substantive sentence. This too 
parallels an Arabic concept in which an action 
is actually the subject of an utterance, without 
any necessary focusing of attention upon the 
substantive. This is apparent in the use of what 
is often called the emphatic or disjunctive 
pronoun. As a matter of fact, between Wo le 
gusta and A él no le gusta we have the basic 
contrast between a verbal idea and a substan- 
tive utterance. 

The study of the personal pronoun is much 
more than a study of what substitutions can 
be made from one language to another to give 
an approximation of an original idea. This 
study delves into the working of the Spanish 
mind, revealing how it sees the world about us. 

Many correlations may be established be- 
tween the Spanish language and Spanish cul- 
ture, and it is only when we do this that we can 
really justify either on the one hand beginning 
languages on the college level or advanced 
linguistic research on the other. The world of 
Menéndez Pidal has changed, and though his 
work was great, we would be poor torch bearers 
if we took it to be enough. Many of our modern 
linguists are gradually breaking with the past 
and giving us more human explanations of 
what is behind language. 

There are many living, human problems 
which appear in the Spanish language itself: 
the question of personal honor, humility, trust, 
honesty, individualism, personalism, escapism, 
the tendency to tear substantive ideas apart 
and analyze them into their component parts 
as opposed to the tendency to put a verbal idea 
in a single, synthesized bundle. 

Another fundamental concept of the Spanish 
language is the tendency to think and see every- 
thing from the general to the specific, as com- 
pared with our English insistence on seeing 
everything from the specific to the general. 

We often hear that Spanish speaking people 
are not as practical as their brothers to the 
north, that they are emotional, that the scien- 
tific method and spirit is not at home with them. 
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What at first seems an over generalization can, 
as a matter of fact, be borne out in the language. 
Descartes declared that the nature of physical 
things is much more easily conceived when 
they are beheld coming gradually into exist- 
ence, than when they are only considered as 
produced at once in a finished and perfect state. 

Take a simple word such as teacup. In Span- 
ish you begin with the general idea of the 
utensil, then narrow down its particular func- 
tion with /aza para te. In that little town of 
Larna, when Alfredo said Murié el viejo cura, 
he said viejo cura, not cura viejo, because he 
was following the same pattern of ideas. If he 
had said el cura viejo, he would have implied 
that there was another cura, perhaps a cura 
joven, which was not his intention. 

By applying the same principle to other ad- 
jectives, and the use of two modifiers, we obtain 
interesting possibilities in Spanish. The analysis 
of the subject follows the general pattern of 
general to specific. In the phrase, et arte barroco 
gallego, art has the speaker-listener signal of 
mutual knowledge in the definite article the, 
the concept of art is narrowed down to baroque 
art, and this unit is in turn narrowed down to 
Gallician baroque art. If the phrase were et 
arte gallego barroco, we would have baroque 
Gallician art, which might be ambiguous in 
English, implying that all Gallician art is 
baroque. In Spanish the post-position of the 
two modifiers allows them both to continue in 
their concept-limiting sense, yet always in the 
order of general to specific: arte—barroco— 
gallego. If we say el gallego arte barroco we imply 
that all baroque art is Gallician. That is, 
gallego in pre-position is no longer partitive of 
the concept of art but applies with a single, 
non-contrastive idea to the unit that follows. 
In this case gallego is the most general concept, 
arte and barroco being its limiters. On the other 
hand, if we say el barroco arte gallego, we imply 
that all Gallician art is baroque, with barroco 
in its pre-position losing its power to divide the 
concept of arte or gallego. 

* 
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We know that the simple, finite verb in 
Spanish follows this same pattern of general to 
specific. Take trabajdbamos. First is the general 
concept of work. There are many possible ac- 
tions, but this is the one chosen. This is limited 
by the ideas of time-aspect and mood, which 
brings us to a particular plane, and this is 
finally narrowed down to the one or more in- 
dividuals involved in the action. Of course 
English reverses this entirely, with We were 
working. While not every verbal form will fit 
this neat pattern, we must admit that it is a 
valid generalization. 

It is basic concepts such as these, the social 
logic which the Spanish language represents, 
which must be a part of a college level course. 
After a year in Spain spent in observing and 
analyzing the meanings behind Spanish, I had 
a strange sensation of reliving the whole experi- 
ence in the Glacier Gardens of Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. After you have visited the glacial bowls 
and museum, there follows a visit to a hall of 
mirrors. Finally you are taken into a circular 
elevator which brings you up into an arrange- 
ment in which you find that you are actually 
inside a kaleidoscope. Here you can see that, 
although there are many different images, they 
are all related, and you have that feeling of 
seeing things from the inside out, even though 
you know that you are on the outside looking 
in. It is really this experience which we should 
give more of our college students when they 
study Spanish, not alone memories of verbs 
and vocabulary, phrases learned for conversa- 
tion, and glib expressions for passing the time 
of day. We forget too soon the little details, 
but after they have gone we should have left 
some sound, basic ideas, and new concepts of 
the relationships of thoughts which alone can 
help the mind of each man achieve its full 
measure of greatness. 

ERNEST STOWELL 

Wisconsin State College 
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It takes great creative vitality, producing lasting works, to make transient words, 


coined out of the conditions of the passing days, into permanent speech. 
—Epcar LEE MASTERS 


The Presentation of Spanish Pronunctation in 
American Textbooks 


N HIS FL Program address at the MLA 
Convention of 1955 in Chicago,! Professor 
Archibald A. Hill pointed out ways in which we 
could improve our teaching of languages to 
American students and, rather specifically, how 
we could improve the quality of our textbooks. 
We felt that, as a follow-up to his criticism of 
foreign language texts in general, and since 
some of the problems in each language are 
specific in nature and confined to that language 
alone, an appraisal should be made of textbooks 
in each of the major languages taught in our 
schools and colleges in an effort to supply our 
students with the best possible tools to do their 
job of really learning the language they study. 
We have examined the presentation of Span- 
ish pronunciation in some thirty grammars in 
use at the present time in our schools and col- 
leges. Twenty of these were published within 
the past ten years, ten of them since 1950. We 
should like to indicate what we consider some of 
their most important inaccuracies and weak- 
nesses and to suggest ways and means in which 
these might be corrected. It is our wish to 
stimulate sufficient discussion in this regard so 
that authors and publishers might refrain from 
perpetuating these errors in future texts. 

Our first problem would seem to be the ques- 
tion of approach to pronunciation: articulation 
versus English-word equivalents. The latter 
method, in use since foreign languages were first 
studied formally, has at least two severe short- 
comings. One very obvious weakness: we do 
not have English equivalents for many sounds 
in Spanish (or any other language, for that 
matter) and many of our so-called equivalent 
sounds are quite unlike the Spanish articula- 
tions they are supposed to approximate. The 
other difficulty, less apparent to many, but well- 
nigh insurmountable under this approach, is 
that of the tremendous number of regional 
variations in the pronunciation of English vow- 
els and diphthongs—in a language which, 
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even without these, is highly complicated 
phonematically in its vowel structure. Of late, 
under the pressure of attempting to endow stu- 
dents with oral-aural capacities as well as read- 
ing and writing skills, some authors (too few, 
indeed) have tried to include some explanations 
of the nature of certain sounds on the basis of 
articulation—how and where they are made. 
Since the student has no idea (and is not usu- 
ally required to have any) of the basic—and 
simple—information as to the place and man- 
ner in which sounds are articulated, these pass- 
ing references make no impression whatsoever 
on him and he resorts to remembering instead 
the exemplary word given him in English 
containing the so-called nearest equivalent to 
the Spanish sound, too often far removed from 
any resemblance to the actual sound. 

What have been the major objections to an 
accurate, scientific approach to pronunciation 
on the basis of articulation? First, the bugaboo 
of the word and idea of “phonetics.” We cannot 
give the student a course in phonetics as a 
preface to learning Spanish, they say. But if we 
reflect for a moment, is it so difficult to learn 
that we have lips, teeth, a gum ridge, a palate, 
a velum, a nasal cavity, a voice box and to learn 
where they are, or that the tongue has a tip 
and a blade? We expect our students to have 
the brain-power to learn and be able to manipu- 
late difficult new concepts such as the subjunc- 
tive, imperfect/preterite, por/para, ser/estar 
and many other complicated points of gram- 
mar, but to learn at what point of our speech 
apparatus a sound is articulated and the man- 
ner in which this articulation takes place—this 
has been considered too much to ask of them. 
Shouldn’t we, as educators, take pause and ex- 
amine critically our sense of values? 

We are not advocating the complete junking 
of the old approach, but its improvement and 


1 Published in the 40th Anniversary number of the 
Modern Language Journal, October, 1956. 
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revision. We believe both can be used in con- 
junction with more success than separately. 
Some linguists claim that since the habit pat- 
terns involved in language learning are totally 
different in the new language, we must not in- 
trude the English sound comparisons at all, 
because the student will then think of these 
rather than the new pattern. But he will do this 
anyway. Let’s take advantage of his intellectual 
level and teach him the new sound as a new 
articulation, made differently from a similar 
sound in English, but at the same time, /et’s 
make him aware of the difference. Let’s show 
him, by means of accurate yet simple explana- 
tions of the articulation, by English-word exam- 
ples when feasible? and by cross-sectional or 
profile views of the articulation mechanism, 
what sound it is ike and what it is unlike, if 
that is pertinent. 

Furthermore, if teacher and textbook mini- 
mize the importance of pronunciation, so will 
the student. If we relegate the treatment of 
pronunciation to prefaces or appendices (as did 
most of the books examined), that is exactly 
how the student will consider them, as prefaces 
and appendices—therefore to be ignored. But if 
we make him responsible for pronunciation, just 
as we hold him responsible for grammar or 
reading, then he will make the required effort. 
Why can’t we devote lessons I and II, for ex- 
ample, entirely to pronunciation (only two of 
the books examined did this), with profile views, 
word examples, accurate explanations of the ar- 
ticulations and specific exercises and drills. And 
let’s not drop the matter there. Pronunciation 
must be reviewed and drilled throughout the 
book. Only two or three of the texts examined 
did this with any degree of thoroughness. Or, 
too, we can devote the first few weeks of the be- 
ginners’ course, as we do at the University of 
Texas, to a pronunciation drill book of the 
“built-up” sentences type, such as Haden’s 
How to Pronounce Spanish.* 

In the more detailed discussion that follows 
of the treatment of pronunciation in the texts 
examined, we shall not, of course, consider 
every Spanish sound, but only those about 
which we have some cogent comment. 

No Spanish grammar has yet been published, 
to our knowledge, in which each articulation is 
presented graphically in a median section of the 


head (or profile view, as referred to previously) 
with the sound described completely as to its 
place and manner of articulation and the pres- 
ence or absence of voice vibration. 


VOWELS 


Some of the descriptions of Spanish vowels 
one encounters in grammars are that they are 
‘pure, short, clear” or ‘“‘sharp, clear-cut, never 
drawn out or slurred” or “clearer and softer 
than English vowels.” Although these state- 
ments are, generally speaking, correct, they 
have little meaning to a student and he can do 
nothing about them unless he first knows what 
a vowel is, how it is produced and exactly what 
element of his speech organs determines the 
character of any one vowel. Even though he 
may be given some good tips, such as “‘avoid a 
diphthongal glide” or “hold mouth in a con- 
stant position” or “don’t slur over unstressed 
vowels,” he is still not equipped too well to help 
himself much, as he would be if he knew, first, 
that a vowel, any vowel, is produced by resonat- 
ing a column of voiced air in the cavity of the 
mouth, that the particular character of the 
vowel is determined by the size and shape of 
this resonator and that this, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the position of the tongue. 

The introduction of English-word examples 
does far greater harm than most authors realize. 
Very often the student will not remember the 
explanation of the articulation, but wil] remem- 
ber the English “equivalent.” For example, al- 
most all texts warn the student against an off- 
glide in the production of Spanish [e] and [o] 
yet most of them choose an English-word ex- 
ample in which the off-glide is strongest and 
most perceptible (they, omen, home). However, 


? When introducing Spanish vowels and diphthongs, it is 
all but valueless and extremely confusing to use English- 
word examples, the vowel or diphthong of which may be 
pronounced, by any group of average regional distribution, 
in as many as six or seven different ways. 

Or consider the o/a phonemic shift in English (merely 
one of the many in our language). The word yacht, for 
example, is pronounced with [a] in some regions or by some 
individuals and with [9] by others, whereas the o of not, 
hot, etc. is pronounced now [9], now [a]. 

3 Ernest F. Haden, How to Pronounce Spanish, N. Y., 
1953. Each of three units consists of a limited number of 
articulations in normal sequence, exemplifying the pho- 
nemic patterns of Spanish and accompanied by question 
and answer drills. 
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even were they to use some better examples in 
which the off-glide is usually less noticeable— 
before a voiceless plosive—take, token, etc.4 we 
still have the problem of non-uniformity in the 
pronunciation of these words, plus the fact that 
none of these variations will probably corre- 
spond exactly to Spanish [e, o]. 

Many authors choose as their English-word 
examples only those which are spelled with the 
same letter as the Spanish sound under discus- 
sion. Why? This only tends to heighten the im- 
pression on the student’s part that the sounds 
and the languages are the same. For example, 
when dealing with the Spanish diphthong ai, 
certainly height, even though not spelled with 
ai, appears to be closer to the Spanish sound 
than is aisle, which is spelled with ai. Likewise, 
lake seems better than they when illustrating 
closed [e]. Height and lake, of course, as pro- 
nounced by most American speakers. But 
there’s the rub—‘‘most.”” What about those 
who say them differently? 


a 


Ah! and father are the two most common ex- 
amples for this sound. A far better one might 
be the vowel sound in popular American Eng- 
lish in words like yacht, not, hot, etc.,5 even 
though the last two mentioned are not written 
with a. These words do not have the velar 
quality of ah and father, which velar a is pre- 
cisely one of the two or three capital sins of 
American speakers of Spanish in the pronunci- 
ation of this vowel. 

Another common mispronunciation of @ (and 
which only one grammar warned against) is the 
neutral [a] in unstressed syllables in English 
words like America. Most authors and pub- 
lishers feel that only positive aspects (similari- 
ties) should be indicated. But by all means, 
let’s take advantage of contrasting pronuncia- 
tions between the two languages. Not only is 
there nothing wrong with telling students what 
the Spanish sound is mot like, but it is vital in 
many cases that we do. 


The treatment of this vowel, in our opinion, 
represents one of the most serious mistakes in 
judgment by American authors. Rare indeed is 
the text that does not scrupulously attempt to 


instruct the student in two ways of pronouncing 
it. Which brings up a weighty problem. 

While phonetic differences are extremely im- 
portant if we are to achieve or approximate a 
quasi-native result, nevertheless we must be 
guided by relative phonemic pertinence at all 
times. The opposition [e/e]in Spanish is cer- 
tainly not a phonemic one; that, undoubtedly, 
is well known to everyone. Nor is it, we main- 
tain, of paramount importance as a phonetic 
difference, taken from the point of view of 
Spanish dialectology; i.e., in any one region it 
it may be phonetically pertinent; in another re- 
gion it may not be; but it has not been proven 
that the phonetic relevance of this opposition is 
generalized in all of the Spanish-speaking world. 
In fact, quite the contrary seems to be true. In 
some regions an “e media” is used in all posi- 
tions; in other areas a more open [e] is used in 
all positions. That being the case, there is no 
need to confuse our students, at least.at the be- 
ginning, by teaching them two sounds when one 
will suffice. Which of the two shall we teach 
them then, as the best to imitate? Certainly not 
the closed [e] which has no equivalent in Eng- 
lish and whose closest English counterpart (they, 
late, etc.) causes the production of [ei], with the 
characteristic English off-glide so typical of 
English speakers of Spanish and so completely 
foreign to Spanish vowels. Here again, the warn- 
ing about avoiding the off-glide is not remem- 
bered by the student; the English-word exam- 
ples are. Surely, of the two evils—an [ej] in all 
positions or an [e] in all positions—the latter is 
not only a sound which is part of the Spanish 
vowel system, but it also has its equivalent in 
English (met, let, etc.). The former does not exist 
in Spanish as a vowel, but only as a diphthong.® 
Far better to hear [¢] in all positions, even 
though not always completely accurate pho- 
netically. What is more, with the starting point 
of the [e], a pure vowel, the student can learn 
gradually, by drill and imitation, to approach 


* Vowel sounds checked by [p, t, k] are of shorter dura- 
tion than when checked by other consonants. Thus, the 
shorter the vowel, the less time in which to diphthongize. 

5 Regional troubles again: so many Americans use a 
sound closer to [9] than to [a] in these words. See note (2). 

* Indeed, as an effective teaching device, we might em- 
phasize to the student the vowel/diphthong opposition 
[e/ei] in such Spanish pairs as /e/ley, pena/peina, vente 
/veinte, etc. 
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the production of the [e]. 

Most texts give eh/ or they in illustrating the 
closed [e]; some use Jate, which we believe to be 
a better example; however, the [jj glide, al- 
though attenuated, is still present. A word like 
lake seems to throttle the off-glide even more, 
probably because the movement of the back of 
the tongue, arching way back and up towards 
the velum for [k], flattens out and extends the 
blade, preventing it from arching up any closer 
to the hard palate, which it would have to do 
for the [j] glide. However, once again our basic 
problem remains: how many people say /ake in 
exactly the same way? 

A great majority of authors go into great de- 
tail in pointing out the positions within the 
word where each of the two sounds is used. Why, 
we wonder, burden students with a series of 
rules as to when to use [e] and when [e]? If we 
want to supply a complete phonetic treatment, 
we can include in a note, not in the text, the 
positions within the word in which each sound 
is found in standard Spanish, so that, once the 
student has mastered both sounds, he can have 
available the complete story. 


The case of o is slightly more difficult because 
we have no nearly equivalent English sound for 
either [o] or [9] as we do with Jet for the [e]. Ex- 
amples given for [o] are omen, home, oh—all bad 
because of the [uy] glide—and token, note— 
slightly better, we believe. Those suggested for 
[9] are for nor, or—none very good because of 
the [a] glide before the r—and order, north,—a 
little better, perhaps. 

Once again, it is our contention that we 
should teach the more open vowel as the stand- 
ard, with words like all, off as our English-word 
examples, although amy word we might use 
would necessarily have a wide range of varia- 
tions. The vowel of all, off, talk, etc. seems to be 
the closest to Spanish “o media,’”’ completely 
excludes the possibility of the rounding of the 
lips for the [y] glide and all but eliminates any 
chance of the [a] glide. A much more effective 
method: in Spanish words with 0, the student 
must be trained to hold his lip position con- 
stant right up to and through the articulation 
of the following consonant, being careful not to 
narrow the rounded opening at any time. At 
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the same time, we should warn him against 
both the [y] and the [a] glides and against the 
pronunciation of [a], so common in English in 
words spelled with o (not, hot, tot, etc.). Not a 
single text of those examined made this latter 
observation. 
i 

Machine is the almost unanimous choice for 
this vowel and is, of course, adequate. The vital 
warning against the open [1] of English ié, kit, 
etc. is strikingly absent from all but very few 
grammars. Some authors with a distorted sense 
of phonetic values bring, quite needlessly, to the 
attention of the student the pronunciation of 
the vowel in the unstressed position. This is un- 
necessary with any of the Spanish vowels, since 
the difference between the sound of the vowel 
in stressed or unstressed syllables is so slight as 
to be negligible. 

u 


Rule and rumor are the most popular exam- 
ples for the «, with fool and moon being used oc- 
casionally. In the initial learning stages, our ma- 
jor task is combatting regional and individual 
variations in the pronunciation of this sound in 
English, all characterized by a temporary un- 
rounding of the lips prior to their rounding for 
[u] as well as a forward shift in the position of 
the tongue before it arches back for [u]. The 
vowel [u] is thus converted into the [y] off-glide 
of a falling diphthong which varies from low 
central [ay] and low front [ey] to high front- 
central [iy]. Therefore, if we must use an Eng- 
lish-word example, the best would seem to be a 
word like wooed, which, having a rounded [w] 
directly before the [u], could represent an ex- 
cellent starting-point for drill work with stu- 
dents having this difficulty. The clinical guide 
in these cases is to start the student off with his 
lips well rounded and protruding as far as pos- 
sible and to keep them that way during the ar- 
ticulation of the entire word, warning him at 
the same time that he must not feel the tip of 
his tongue touch his lower incisors at any time 
during the articulation. 

At all times we must warn against the diph- 
thongized pronunciation [ju] as found in many 
English words (mute, mule, futile, etc.). Yet few 
authors do this. In fact, one text described 
Spanish wu as “like the u in English /ute,”’ which 
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it is in the speech of many Americans. But 
since another widespread pronunciation is 
[]jut]}—precisely what we are trying to avoid in 
the case of Spanish u—this is, obviously, an 
unacceptable example. 

As with i, any attempt to show a difference 
between stressed and unstressed u is both con- 
fusing and unnecessary. 

Diphthongs present almost identical prob- 
lems as the vowels individually, the most seri- 
ous being our friend the off-glide. 


CONSONANTS 


Terms such as “not so forcibly pronounced” 
and “more tense than English” and “softer than 
English” which are used to try to describe Span- 
ish consonants in general, may be true after a 
fashion, but are confusing to the student and 
do not tell him anything concrete. Phrases like 
“Spanish consonants are placed high in the 
mouth and back of the teeth” cannot possibly 
be understood by anyone even if they were ac- 
curate and meaningful. 

Let’s teach him, instead, a few fundamental 
phonetic terms, such as the more common types 
and points of articulation, show them to him 
in profile views, and then we can describe a 
sound with scientific accuracy and yet with 
reasonable assurance that he will understand. 
He need know only fourteen terms: seven 
“places of articulation’”’—bilabial, labiodental, 
dental, alveolar, palatal, velar and nasal—and 
seven “manners of articulation”—stop, nasal 
stop, fricative, affricate, lateral, tap and trill. 
Is that, after all, too much to ask of him? 
Surely, anyone who can memorize a formula in 
Chemistry or a theorem in Geometry can learn 
to recognize the meaning of those terms. 

“In Spain” versus “in Spanish-America”— 
These two are used by almost every text and 
almost invariably without a clearly defined ex- 
planatory note, as that inserted by one careful 
author: “The phrases ‘in Spanish-America’ and 
‘in Spain’ are used loosely. Castilian pronunci- 
ation is found to a limited extent in Spanish- 
America and certain characteristics of Spanish- 
American pronunciation are common in parts 
of Spain.” 

b, v 

There is much to be applauded and much to 

be condemned in the way the pronunciation of 


these consonants are presented to the student. 
Most texts do not seem to be able to assign 
primary stress to the two most significant dif- 
ferences between the English and Spanish pro- 
nunciation of these two letters. What are they? 
There is no labiodental [v] in Spanish; 2) the 
proper articulation of the fricative bilabial [b]— 
in that order, we believed. All else is secondary. 

1) Labiodental [vx}—Many books make no 
mention at all of the fact that this sound (as in 
English words with v) does not exist in Spanish 
for either b or » or in either of the two Spanish 
“6” sounds. A good pedagogic aid used by many 
teachers which could be employed profitably by 
textbook writers as well is to remind the student 
constantly that there are no v’s in Spanish pro- 
nunciation, only b’s—two kinds. 

2) Fricative bilabial [6]}—One confusing and 
ineffective description of this sound was: “as 
blowing out a candle with partially closed lips.” 
But many people blow out candles with the 
lips protruding so far that it would be a physical 
impossibility to produce a [b] from that posi- 
tion. 

Another one said: “English 6, » simulta- 
neously with lips barely touching.” This is ex- 
tremely bad, because it puts us at cross-pur- 
poses with ourselves. If we are to succeed in 
impressing the student with the non-existence 
of labiodental [v], then even the slightest sug- 
gestion that there may be a [v] sound or any- 
thing like it in Spanish must be avoided. 

Some of the better descriptions: “English } 
but with lips barely touching, breath passes 
through continuously”; another: “Lips barely 
touch or remain open just enough to permit un- 
interrupted passage of breath—never allow 
lower lip to touch upper front teeth.” How 
much more brief and more effective if, having 
supplied the student beforehand with the few 
basic tools, we then merely show him a profile 
view of the articulation and state simply 
“voiced bilabial fricative.” 

Another mistake in the handling of 3, v is the 
very common “as English 6 except between 
vowels, when it is pronounced etc., etc.” This 
type of presentation gives the student the false 
impression that the plosive [b] has the higher 
incidence and that only occasionally is it frica- 
tive [b]. Since the reverse of this is true, the 
student must therefore be made to realize, from 
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the very beginning, that he is dealing with a 
different sound from the English one. 

With reference to the plosive [b], we found 
“as English b, but a little softer” (meaning- 
less); “‘as boy, but with more buzz” (more so). 
One or two texts, trying to train the student 
not to explode this sound excessively, tell him 
that “the voicing of the following vowel begins 
before the opening of the air passage.” This is 
accurate, but is of lesser significance and could 
be incorporated into a note. It is more relevant 
when dealing with the voiceless plosives [p, t, 
k], where this attenuated aspiration of the con- 
sonant and the earlier voicing of the following 
vowel are of the utmost importance in contrast 
to the lengt and intensity of the aspiration of 
these sounds in English. 


d 


The letter d offers very much the same prob- 
lems as the 6. We don’t want to tell the student 
that it is ‘‘softer than in English” nor that it is 
“like English d except between vowels.” We 
want him to understand, right from the start, 
that it is mot like the English except only occa- 
sionally. We must stress the contrasting pro- 
nunciation of the interdental fricative [d] in 
Spanish (by far the more frequently encoun- 
tered in that language) as against the alveolar 
plosive [d] in English. 

Most textbooks give the voiced English th 
(this, that, the, etc.) as the nearest equivalent 
for Spanish fricative [d]. This is a “near-equiva- 
lent” that often makes a teacher’s job easier 
and shorter with respect to getting their stu- 
dents to remember the place of articulation of 
the Spanish sound, but great care is to be 
recommended here. If we must call English th 
the equivalent of Spanish [d], let’s not use initial 
th as our example, but instead the intervocalic 
as in brother, father, in which the stressed vowel 
precedes.’ 


t 


A good many authors dismiss the Spanish ¢ 
(along with the other voiceless stops [p, k] with 
a simple “as in English.” A few others recognize 
the significance of the dental quality of Spanish 
t as opposed to its alveolar articulation in Eng- 
lish. But almost none take note of the impor- 
tance of not aspirating this sound (as well as 
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[p, k]). And almost all of them use, quite in- 
explicably, as the English-word examples pre- 
cisely those in which the ¢ is in the position of 
maximum aspiration, i.e., initial before a vowel 
(took, top, etc.), ignoring the one position of the 
tin English in which the aspiration is at a min- 
imum, namely in initial st (stalk, stay, stop, 
stew, etc.). They need only say: ‘‘as the English 
¢ sound in the consonant combination st, in 
which the / is not aspirated and the tip of the 
tongue is against the teeth” or to our properly 
prepared student: “‘voiceless dental stop with- 
out aspiration, somewhat like the ¢ of English 
st.” 


The problem connected with teaching the 
proper pronunciation of this consonant is pri- 
marily that of voicing as against unvoicing, 
which seems simple on the surface and most au- 
thors treat it as such by merely stating ‘‘as in 
English except that it is voiced before a voiced 
consonant.” This is not only an understatement 
of the problem but an inaccurate one as well, 
for Spanish s is not at all ‘‘as in English.” 

Teachers of Spanish must recognize various 
facts about the structural differences between 
the two languages in regard to this letter: 1) in 
English the opposition [s/z] has phonemic sig- 
nificance (verb close/adjective close, verb use/ 
noun use, etc.) ; in Spanish the difference is only 
a phonetic one, and not a very vital one, at 
that; 2) English intervocalic s and final es are 
usually voiced [z] (present, curses); Spanish s is 
never voiced in these positions (presente, 
tristes) ; 3) in Spanish the only position in which 
the s is voiced [z] is before a following voiced 
consonant (desde, mismo, los nifios, etc.); the s 
in English is rarely affected in this position 
(asleep, smile); 4) English s is voiced by a previ- 
ous voiced consonant in the same syllable (loves, 
times, etc.); in Spanish, never; 5) English s will 
often be voiced in atonic syllables (Mary’s) or 
in frequently unstressed monosyllables (is, was, 
has, etc.), phenomena which do not occur in 
Spanish; 6) Spanish s is never pronounced [3] 
(English mansion, censure, etc.) nor [2] (English 


7 In the latter words, there may be some resemblance 
between the sounds of the two languages, but initial ¢/ 
and also intervocalic th followed by stress are much too 
tense and long to be like Spanish [d]. 
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pleasure, illusion, etc.).® 

However, our students need not be burdened 
with all this. Since voiced [z] is so very rare in 
Spanish and since the opposition [s/z] is not a 
phonemic one in that language, the best ped- 
agogy would seem to be to ignore the voiced 
variant completely, for beginning students at 
any rate, and have them think of Spanish s as 
always voiceless. It would be worthwhile to men- 
tion especially some of the cognate words with 
intervocalic voiced [z] in English and voiceless 
[s] in Spanish (English: present, preserve, etc.; 
Spanish: presente, preservar, etc.). 


l 


Our task with reference to this consonant is 
clearly defined: to point out to the student that 
Spanish / in any position is apical—like English 
initial / (love, leave, etc.)\—and to emphasize 
very strongly that at no time is it like the velar 
final [t] in English (all, elbow, etc.). Yet this is 
seldom done. We encounter explanations like 
“as in English” or “as in English but sharper 
and more drawn out” (??) or the confusing 
“farther forward in the mouth than English, 
especially when final.”” One book even gives the 
approximation in English as the / of elbow (!!), 
precisely the sound that does not exist in Span- 
ish and precisely the one we have to fight 
against. Only rarely do we find an explanation 
of the articulation of the sound: “the tip of the 
tongue against the upper gums.” How clearly 
the difference could be shown by a simple pro- 
file view of each articulation. 

The difference between the two English /’s 
can be demonstrated very easily in the class- 
room if the instructor will pronounce /ef and fell 
(Jet in reverse), first as would a native Ameri- 
can: [let, tet]; then, using the same / in both 
positions in the manner of a native-Spanish 
speaker: [et, tel]. Lastly, show the class what 
let would sound like if we used the velar / of 
tell: [tet]. 

The minor changes in the point of articula- 
tion of Spanish / before a following dental or 
interdental consonant can, of course, be omitted 
or relegated to a note. 


nN 


Of the different points of articulation of the 
Spanish nasal m, the variations from the alveo- 


lar that concern English-speaking students are 
the bilabial [m] when 7 is followed by one of the 
bilabials [p, b] (un perro, un beso, invierno) and 
the velar [yn] when it is followed by a velar con- 
sonant [k, g, x] (um caso, con gusto, un jeugo, 
ingeniero). Only two of the books examined 
treated this point. 


y 


Again, only two texts considered this sound 
any different from its English counterpart. Yet 
any good teacher of Spanish knows that in 
words like mayo, ayer, calle (non-Castilian, of 
course), etc., his students produce a sound 
more closely related to [j] than to Spanish [y]. 
What must be emphasized is that the air pas- 
sage between tongue and palate must be more 
nearly closed for the Spanish sound and the 
articulating organs in a greater state of tension. 

It is the intervocalic y which gives us the 
most trouble, and especially so when it is in the 
unstressed syllable (mayo, ensayo, calle, etc.). It 
may be too much to expect of most beginning 
students that they be able to differentiate be- 
tween the articulation of Spanish semi-con- 
sonant [j] and consonant [y], but we should 
insist that they understand the difference be- 
tween [i] and [j]. They must be shown that in- 
tervocalic y in English remains with the preced- 
ing syllable as an off-glide of the preceding 
vowel (say-ing, play-er, ly-ing, etc.), but that in 
Spanish it begins the following syllable (ra-ya, 
a-yer, etc.). Thus, they must be reminded con- 
tinually that mayo, for example, is [m4-yo] or 
[m4-jo] and not [maj-o]. 


r 


There is no easy way to explain the articula- 
tion of the multiple vibrant [f], except to say 
that it is trilled by two or more flips of the tip 
of the tongue against the upper gum ridge 
(which most books suggest). In their initial at- 
tempts at imitation, most students fall into one 
of two categories: those who can produce the 
sound easily and those who cannot make it at 
all. For the latter group there is no alternative 


® Actually a seventh might be added for ‘“Spanish- 
American” pronunciation: the English letter z is always 
voiced (zone, lazy, etc.); “Spanish-American” z, like the s, 
is always voiceless (zona, cabeza) except in the relatively 
rare cases in which it is followed by a voiced consonant 
(hazlo, en vez de). 
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except intensive drill under trained supervision. 

We can help the student a great deal by try- 
ing to teach him to make the sound before giv- 
ing him the slightest inkling that it is an r. We 
can show him a profile view of the articulation, 
impressing him with the fact that it is the tip 
of the tongue which must do the job and drill 
him with words that are not cognates of Eng- 
lish. He should not be shown the word in writing 
until he develops sufficient skill in the produc- 
tion of the sound so that he can fight against the 
tendency to associate the English sound with 
the written Spanish r. We can confuse him far 
less, by the way, if we avoid the mistake of one 
author who calls for two taps after certain con- 
consonants and three or more after others. 

The single-tap [r] is quite another problem, 
since we have a nearly equivalent sound in 
American English: the popular and familiar 
pronunciation in most regions of intervocalic 
-d-, -dd-, -t-, -it- in words and phrases like Eddy, 
atta boy, a pot o’ gold, he said it, etc. Here again, 
the pedagogy used with the [F] will produce the 
best results. However, once the student sees the 
written word, we can make use of the English 
sound with which he is familiar, his problem 
then being to learn to associate that sound with 
Spanish written 7. Quite a few authors mention 
this English equivalent, but too many of them 
simply state “like English d” without any fur- 
ther explanation or examples, thereby nullifying 
any positive results they might achieve from 
that association. 

One author calls to mind the similarity to the 
British pronunciation of the r in words like 
very, and we feel that it might be profitable to 
include this in the examples, for it is reasonable 
to assume that a good many American students 
are familiar with that aspect of British pronun- 
ciation. 

What we must avoid like the plague for 
either of these Spanish vibrants is the type of 
description we found in one text: “rather like 
English r, but with trilling of the tongue.” We 
cannot permit the inference that these sounds 
may be anything at all like English r. 

A serious error of omission is the failure to 
caution students against the pronunciation 
[a] in the digraphs ar, er, ir, or, ur, as in English 
teacher, editor, similar, surpass, circumference, 
etc. This provides an excellent opportunity to 
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review the cardinal principle of Spanish vowels, 
contrasting radically with English vowel struc- 
ture: each vowel has one and only one basic 
sound, regardless of the sound preceding or fol- 
lowing it or whether it stands in the stressed or 
unstressed syllable. The only exceptions worth 
mentioning would be i and wu in diphthongs. 


x 


The presentation of the pronunciation of this 
letter in the intervocalic position is most er- 
roneous and misleading. Most authors resort 
(and correctly so) to Navarro Tomas’ Manual 
de pronunciacién espanola, and find in it the 
statement that ‘Entre vocales se pronuncia 
[gs].”’® In their texts they then say “like English 
gs” or “like the English word exact” (!!) thus 
supplying the student with precisely the wrong 
information—that Spanish x is pronounced 
[gz]—or “like English exit,” indeterminate and 
confusing because exif is pronounced either with 
[ks] or with [gz]. 

But Navarro Tomés goes on to say that: “La 
[s] en estos casos tiene siempre en espajiol sonido 
sordo’® and that the first element “...a 
veces ...resulta también en parte ensorde- 
cida.””" What Navarro Tomas says, in effect, is 
that the first element is an implosive velar, 
either voiced or unvoiced, the second is always 
a voiceless [s].! 

Several more enlightened authors do call for 
either “[ks]” or “[g] plus [s], never [g] plus [z]” 
or “‘like extra, not exist.” 

Our major problem with intervocalic x is to 
see to it that the student does not voice the 
second element, which is his natural tendency 
from the frame of reference of English. Whether 
he voices or unvoices the first element is im- 
material, since there is no consistency even 
among native Hispanic speakers in this regard 
and it certainly has no phonemic pertinence. 
The pronunciation by a student of examen as 


*Cf. Navarro Tomds, T., Manual de pronunciacion 
espafiola, cuarta edicién, New York, 1941, par. #129. 

10 Idem. 

Tdem. 

12 Idem. Navarro himself anticipates our problem, warn- 
ing that “Franceses e ingleses, influidos por sus idiomas 
respectivos, incurren de ordinario en el error de dar a 
dicha [s] sonido sonoro, pronunciando [egz4men], [egzimjo], 
etc.” 
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[eksimen], even with plosive [k], rather than 
imploding or voicing it, is entirely acceptable; 
[egz4men] is not. 

j 

Let’s not lead our students astray by remarks 
like “like English hk but more strongly as- 
pirated”—no matter how strongly it is as- 
pirated, as long as it remains laryngeal, it will 
not be a velar 7. Nor shall we tell them “like ch 
in German ach, Bach’’—how many students of 
Spanish know German? Are we helping them 
by explaining an X quantity by an X’ quan- 
tity? Nor can we say “‘like a strong # produced 
far back in the mouth”—the £ itself is produced 
as far back as one can go and the prase “far 
back in the mouth” is vague and meaning- 
less. 

Of the more reasonable and intelligent ex- 
planations of this sound were “‘press the back of 
the tongue against the soft palate and force 
breath through as in expectorating” and “‘the 
tongue almost in position for [k] and with a 
stronger exhalation of breath.’”’ These attempts 
at describing the 7 on the basis of articulation 
are more like what is needed. Any association 
with English aspirate h should be avoided, for 
once again, the comparison of [x] with [h] leads 
the student to think that there is a similarity in 
the articulation of the two, when actually, since 
one is velar and the other laryngeal, whatever 
similarity exists is only an acoustic one. 

Let’s give him the facts about each sound— 
[h] is an unvoiced laryngeal aspiration (or glot- 
tal fricative) ; [x] is an unvoiced velar fricative 
—along with the profile views of their articula- 
tion, and he will then see and understand the 
difference between them. At the same time we 
can explain that the production of an / with 
extra breath will result in a sound something like 
[x], but that, only by the friction of the column 
of air through the narrow passage formed by the 
back of the tongue almost touching the velum can 
we achieve exactly the same sound as in Span- 
ish, 


ACCENTUATION 


We can also improve our presentation of 
Spanish accentuation. Most textbooks deal with 
this matter by simply stating the three now 
classic rules for accentuation: 1) words ending 


in a vowel or 7 or s stress the next to the last 
syllable; 2) words ending in any other con- 
sonant stress the last syllable; 3) any exception 
to 1) or 2) bears a written accent over the 
stressed vowel. To one who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Spanish this would seem to be a 
crystal-clear statement of the case. That it is 
not is proven every day in the classroom. Why? 
Obviously, because we are presenting only one 
side of the picture. The above rules, augmented 
perhaps by a statement to the effect that the 
syllable over which a written accent is found is 
always to be stressed, pertain only to the read- 
ing of the language. We are then surprised when 
our students cannot handle accentuation when 
writing (or speaking). 

We must present accentuation from two 
points of view, not one—reading as against 
writing (or speaking). We must, first, impress 
upon the students that the spoken language 
came first, not the written language they now 
read; that the above rules apply only when they 
are reading. 

In order for them to write (or speak) with 
proper accentuation, they must realize that 
there are no rules to guide them here, that each 
word is stressed where it is because of its par- 
ticular linguistic history, and that they must 
learn and remember where the stress falls in 
each word. With this made clear to them, we can 
then give them the reverse version of the three 
rules, now pertaining to writing: 1) words end- 
ing in a vowel or or s, stressed on the next to 
the last syllable, need no written accent; 2) 
words ending in any other consonant, stressed 
on the last syllable, need no written accent 
either; 3) for any exception to 1) or 2), they 
must place a written accent over the stressed 
syllable. 

It might be well to remind the student of the 
structural difference between Spanish, which 
usually stresses the next to last or last syllable, 
and English, which usually stresses the first or 
second. 


STRESSED AND UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 


Almost nothing is said in any grammar to 
supply the student with information about one 
of the most important structural differences be- 
tween English and Spanish—vowel duration 
and quality in stressed and in unstressed syl- 
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lables. And it is this structural carry-over into 
Spanish which is one of the outstanding marks 
of the “American accent.” 

We must show the student the relationship 
of vowel quality to intensity (stress), pitch and, 
especially, syllable length (duration). In Eng- 
lish the vowel of the stressed syllable is always 
of quite long duration, whereas the unstressed 
syllable is almost invariably short in duration. 
Moreover, the vowel sound of this syllable is 
corrupted and changed to one of the neutral 
central vowels [a, 1] (comfortable, American, 
etc.). In Spanish the vowel never varies ap- 
preciably in duration, nor is there any notice- 
able change in its quality. 

Or to put it another way: in the English un- 
stressed syllable there is 1) less intensity than 
in the stressed syllable; 2) usually lower pitch; 
3) shortening of the duration of the vowel; 4) 
change in the quality of the vowel. In Spanish 
1) and 2) are true, but not 3) and 4). 


INTONATION 


This is perhaps one of the most difficult 
aspects of a foreign language to put on paper in 
such a way as to convey some concrete meaning 
to the student. Indeed, it is next to impossible 
for him to be able to read the representation of 
a melodic pattern and repeat it correctly with- 
out hearing it first and then trying to imitate it. 

However, we can give the student some in- 
sight to the problem by acquainting him with 
the significantly distinct levels of pitch in both 
languages and then introduce him to some of 
the more common patterns of each. The num- 
bers system in use in modern linguistics is sim- 
ple and manageable for this purpose. 

Thus, we can show him, for example, the 
structural difference between English and Span- 
ish with respect to the pitch of the syllable car- 
rying secondary stress—one of our most vexing 
intonation problems. In English that syllable 
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has not only a secondary accent of intensity 
(stress), but also a secondary tonal accent 
(raised pitch). In Spanish there is a secondary 
stress, but no rise in pitch. For example, the Eng- 
lish-speaking student, under the influence of 
the 3-2-4-2 intonation of words like invitation, 
consolation, etc., will tend to pronounce invitado, 
consolado, buenas noches, etc. with the same 
pattern instead of the 2-2-3-1 of the Hispanic 
speaker. In the same way, the 2-3-2-4-2 pattern 
of such English words as participation will in- 
voke that pattern instead of the Hispanic 
2-2-2-3-1 of words like enfermedades. 

It has not been our primary purpose to 
“‘judge”’ existing textbooks, but rather to try to 
influence the writing and publishing of better 
ones. Textbooks that can more effectively serve 
both teacher and student will help us turn out 
more capable and articulate Spanish students, 
and this can only result in greater interest in thé 
language. 

It is in this vein, then, that we should like to 
go back to where we started by quoting from 
Professor Hill’s inspiring address: “Language 
teachers have an important job, and they are 
devoted to doing it. Linguistic scientists also 
have an important job, to which they are also 
devoted. Their results are fragmentary—as are 
those of all science—but important, and grow- 
ing in importance. It is unthinkable that the 
enormous task of unlocking the language bar- 
rier will not be one in which teacher and inves- 
tigator cooperate in friendly fashion. All that 
the investigator can tell the teacher about the 
system of language, and how to exploit it in 
presentation, will benefit the classroom. All 
that the teacher can tell the investigator about 
students’ responses, failures, and successes will 
benefit the investigation of how language 
works.” 

H. MATLUCK 

The University of Texas 
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A new word is like a wild animal you have caught. You must learn its ways and break 


it in before you can use it. 


—H. G. WELts 
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ty members) seemed to be reflected upon the 
whole school organization. The teachers went 
about their business in an unhurried manner; the 
students moved about the bright and clean in- 
terior with a contented rather than harried look. 

The curriculum plan for School No. 1 given 
to us (there was one other professional visitor 
from another American college) by the princi- 
pal, and which represents the official and uni- 
form curriculum prescription for all schools in 
capital cities, large rural and industrial com- 
munities, draws attention to the number of 
hours given to foreign language instruction, in 
this case English. The student begins the study 
of a foreign language in the II class, at age 8, 
and studies it through the IV class, meeting five 
hours per week; from the V class through the X 
class there are seven hours of instruction week- 
ly with the exception of the VII class which 
meets six hours. 

The table on the preceding page is the cur- 
riculum of School No. 1 as prescribed for it and 
similar schools by the Central Board of Schools 
of the Ministry of Education, RSFSR (Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic) in effect 
in the academic year 1956-1957. 

Opposed to this special curriculum the regu- 
lar school has prescribed for it the following pro- 
gram in foreign language: 
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are given to English. 

English is the language of instruction in some 
subjects. Last year an attempt was made to 
conduct the anatomy and physiology classes in 
English, but the principal readily admitted that 
this ambitious undertaking had to be aban- 
doned because of difficulties with the foreign 
language due to the scientific terminology, and 
the nature of the subjects. This year history 
VIII, geography IX, and literature X will be 
conducted in English. 

The English textbook for the VIII class was 
presented to me as a gift of the school. This 
text was written by E. V. Belova and L. P. 
Todd, and 200,000 copies were printed by the 
Ministry of Education in 1955. 

The reading selections contain excerpts from 
novels by Dickens, Bronté, Twain, Defoe, 
Howard Fast; short pieces on Soviet Water- 
ways and Soviet Roads; two short essays, one 
on the Soviet scientist V. I. Michurin and the 
other about the American scientist Luther Bur- 
bank; and two articles contrasting Soviet and 
American reading material for children, titled 
“Books for Soviet Boys and Girls,” and “Poison 
for the Minds of American Children.” Five 
poems are also included, four of which are by 
English poets. 

Each reading selected is preceded by gram- 
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In the “language” school the student spend 
1,188 more hours with the foreign language 
since he starts at an earlier age and devotes 
more hours to its study weekly. 

Three major subjects in classes II to X in- 
clusive are Russian language and literature, 
foreign language, and mathematics. These three 
subjects are studied 182 hours per week where- 
as the other fourteen subjects take up 123 
hours per week. 


1 Russian lang. & lit. 72 hrs. per week =23.6% 


2 Foreign language 56 hrs. per week = 18.3% 

3 Mathematics 54 hrs. per week = 17.7% 
The significance of this is that of the 305 weekly 
hours allocated to seventeen subjects, over 18% 


mar and lexical exercises, and followed by ex- 
planatory notes. The book also contains the 
traditional drill exercises and the obvious in- 
structions: translate; fill in suitable words from 
the text; change the following sentences; fill in 
the blanks; underline the tense form; arrange 
the following words in pairs of antonyms. 

The specially designed drawings by Soviet 
illustrators which suit the text and keep it on 
the adolescent level increase its appeal for the 
student. All the material is presented in the 
English language with the exception of explan- 
atory notes dealing with idioms which are ex- 
plained in Russian. 

The readings are the basis for the study of 
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grammar and progress from the simple forms to 
the more complex. 

A careful examination of the text reveals 
that Soviet philosophy believes that deprecat- 
ing America is a sound educational policy. 

The selection “Poison for the Minds of Amer- 
ican Children” is a résumé of an article by 
Kornei Chukovsky, famous writer of children’s 
books, which appeared in the Soviet press sev- 
eral years ago. Chukovsky expresses his con- 
demnation of American comic books as writings 
which excite the imagination of the child lead- 
ing him on the road to criminal offense. The 
textbook article concludes: ‘‘The present rulers 
of America do nothing to take this poison away 
from their children, because they want a new 
war. “Today’s children are tomorrow’s army,’ 
says Wall Street. According to the Wall Street 
imperialists, American children must be taught 
that banditism is a normal thing and that mod- 
ern technique will help them to rob, kill and 
commit crimes. 

“But there are progressive, peace-loving peo- 
ple all over the world, and in America too, who 
are fighting for democracy. Our country, the 
first Socialist country in the world, is the leader 
in this great struggle. In the end American 
children and all of the children of the world will 
be saved from war and such fascist poison as 
American children’s comics.” (pp. 16-17) 

The preoccupation of condemning America is 
again expressed in the concluding sentence of 
the essay “Luther Burbank” which reads: 
“Burbank’s work is lost. The imperialist sys- 
tem cannot ensure the progress of science for 
the good of mankind. This is quite clear from 
the fact that in the U.S.A. atomic energy is 
used only to make bombs, while in our Socialist 
land it is used in peaceful construction work. 

“Michurin’s great work on the other hand is 
living and developing. It was recognized by 
Lenin and Stalin in the first days of Soviet 
power. Michurinist ideas are today the basis of 
our advanced Soviet agrobiology Michurinist 
men of science do very much to help the Soviet 
people in their struggle with Nature.” (p. 86) 

The three upper classes read extensively in 
English and American literature. The British 
are represented by Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Fielding, Robert Burns, Swift, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, Arthur 


Conan Doyle, Bernard Shaw; the Americans by 
Cooper, Poe, Whitman, London, Mark Twain, 
Frank Norris, Dreiser, Howard Fast. The stu- 
dents also study the “progressive and revolu- 
tionary romanticism” of Byron and Shelley, 
and the “reactionary romanticism of Words- 
worth and Coleridge.” Some of the poetry must 
be memorized. 

While the major objective of language in- 
struction is to enable the student to read with 
ease and fluency, oral competence is not neg- 
lected. The class which has a normal enroll- 
ment of 35 students is divided into three groups 
for oral practice (of 10 to 12 students in each 
group). 

We observed one such group of senior boys 
whose teacher conducted the class with assur- 
ance and competence in the presence of foreign 
visitors. He had an American rather than a 
British accent. When asked about the absence 
of girls in this group he informed us that this 
was one of the classes which had been formed 
before co-education went into effect. 

These students were eager to hear our col- 
loquial speech patterns and listened attentively 
when we spoke. They also displayed the av- 
erage adolescent desire to exhibit their recently 
acquired knowledge by asking us several ques- 
tions in English. ‘Did the American high school 
student face examinations at the completion of 
a course of study?”’ My companion, unfamiliar 
with New York State requirements, said there 
were no examinations. My answer to the same 
question was, “Yes, students must pass their 
Regents examinations.” ‘Are American stu- 
dents interested in chess?” My colleague an- 
swered that they do not have the slightest in- 
terest in the game. My answer was again 
“Yes.” And I explained how many Junior and 
High School students enjoy chess, have chess 
clubs, and even enter in competition with other 
schools. The boys were startled by our contra- 
dictory answers. Here were two Americans elab- 
orating on questions which according to the 
Soviet way of life should have had but one an- 
swer. This small incident served well to demon- 
strate America’s varied, flexible education, and 
the rejection of uniformity. In his turn, the in- 
structor asked several questions. ‘“What do you 
call one who supports a particular team and 
expresses greatest interest in its success?” After 
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informing him that the word used is “fan,” I 
went on to discuss briefly American team loyal- 
ties. ‘What do you call that machine which 
plays popular records?” My colleague identi- 
fied it as a “juke box’ and elaborated on its 
popularity. The students seemed to have full 
comprehension of the spoken word and demon- 
strated their ability to express themselves flu- 
ently using the correct English grammar. 

Grammar plays an important part in Soviet 
methodology. The Soviet press often carries ar- 
ticles by leading instructors and recognized 
psychologists expressing their belief in the prin- 
ciple that an intensive study of grammar is 
essential to the study of any language. They 
maintain that a student of a foreign language 
must be able to recognize all grammar forms in 
order to fully grasp the precise nuance of mean- 
ing. They feel this applies particularly to the 
task of translating. 

Soviet psychologists are deeply concerned 
with pedagogical problems, according to Ana- 
tolii Alexandrovich Smirnov, Director of the 
Research Institute of Psychology, and are giv- 
ing consideration to the problems of assimil- 
ability of grammatical concepts. In fact, Soviet 
psychological publications have accused these 
psychologists of directing their efforts to the 
field of pedagogical sciences at the expense of 
the study of general psychology. 

Among the several volumes which A. A. 
Smirnov gave me, one volume, “Izvestia of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences” (RSFSR, 
No. 78, Moscow, 1956), devotes itself to the 
psychology of assimilability of grammar, or- 
thography and composition. Experiments were 
carried out by the members of the Institute of 
Psychology dealing with such problems as “‘The 
Psychology of Assimilability of Comprehension 
of Verb Aspects”; “Psychological Basis of Dif- 
ferentiation of Principal Pattern of a Simple 
Sentence’; and “Psychological Peculiarities of 
Analysis of Grammatical Form of Foreign Lan- 
guage in the Process of Translation.” 

In the latter article written by G. G. Sabu- 
rova, an attempt is made to defend the stressing 
of grammar as essential to language proficiency. 
The author finds it necessary, however, at the 
very beginning of her presentation to take ex- 
ception with American methodologists who 
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supposedly do not concur in the belief that 
knowledge of grammar is necessary for mastery 
of a foreign tongue. She states: ‘‘False to the 
very roots are the attempts of methodologists 
of bourgeois schools to deny that competence in 
the theory of language is necessary for language 
mastery, and to propagate the immediate in- 
tuitive comprehension of a foreign language. 
For example, American methodologists (M. 
West and others) advance the following meth- 
odological condition—in teaching a foreign lan- 
guage a teacher must aim at comprehension of 
the general meaning of material read, and not 
at a precise and full understanding of the mean- 
ing of each sentence.” (p. 83) 

Despite the opinions of Soviet methodolo- 
gists who view knowledge of grammar as the 
panacea of language problems, the regular for- 
eign language courses obtain the same universal 
results: the student can read some simple ma- 
terial and speak within a very limited conver- 
sational range. My visits to several schools and 
my talks with high school graduates in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow supported this observation. 
They could carry on an elementary conversa- 
tion in English, but could not express them- 
selves adequately when the discussion turned to 
more connotative areas. They were quick to ad- 
mit that they considered their limited achieve- 
ments to be the outcome of ‘‘too much grammar 
drill.”’ They were disappointed that their school 
course had neither prepared them to read novels 
in the original English, nor use the oral lan- 
guage with ease. 

On the other hand, the results obtained by 
the “language” schools are much more positive. 
Where there are provisions made for six or 
seven hours weekly for instruction in English, 
as is the case with School No. 1, a thorough 
study of grammar and oral competence is pos- 
sible and is achieved. 

On looking at the course of study for both 
the regular school and the “language” school, 
it is obvious that the Soviet government places 
great stress on education. The student must 
study a wide assortment of subjects, both aca- 
demic and polytechnical. 

It is also obvious that Soviet education does 
not have a short-cut to the mastery of foreign 
languages. Where allocation of hours is limited; 
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where the student does not enjoy consistent con- 
tact with the language; where he finds himself 
under pressure of work; where the syllabus de- 
mands coverage of a certain “‘quota”— there is 
no true progress in the language. 

In contrast, where over 200 classroom hours 
a year are devoted to the study of a foreign 
language; where a student does enjoy con- 
sistent contact with the language; and where 
other academic courses are instructed in the 
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foreign language, there is a great deal of 
progress made. 

It is through a language program such as this, 
which does not sacrifice any other subject, and 
which builds a strong foundation for advanced 
language work, that the Soviet school is meet- 
ing the need of the country for foreign language 
speakers and translators. 

FAN PARKER 

Brooklyn College 


The existence of different manners of speech for persons in various ranks is a familiar 
fact. We are constantly sorting and classifying people according to them. A variation 
of any national language according to social levels is called a class dialect. Even within 
the class dialect there may be many variations and minor divisions. For instance, the 
younger members of a privileged class who attend special schools sometimes develop a 
special jargon among themselves which is almost incomprehensible to outsiders. Yet it 
is clearly an offshoot of the general “upper-class” dialect of their parents. Poorer 
youngsters also develop a kind of tribal school jargon as local and esoteric as the other. 
Even families and other restricted groups develop special jargons mystifying to an 
outsider. But these are even more clearly recognized and assigned to the general class 
dialects to which they belong. 

When we talk, then, we tell much more about ourselves than the factual statements 
we are making. The sum total of small nuances will indicate much about our training, 
environment, economic position, and even profession. In conversation we are uncon- 
sciously providing a rich commentary about ourselves which supplements the clothing 


and outward possessions we gather. 
—MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


The highest purpose in the teaching of languages may perhaps be said to be the 
access to the best thoughts and institutions of a foreign nation, its literature, culture 
—in short, the spirit of the nation in the widest sense of the word. 

—OTTO JESPERSEN 
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The First French School Book Published in 
the United States 


HAT purports to be the earliest of French 

texts published in what is now the United 
States is an interesting manual presenting Some 
Short and Easy Rules / Teaching / The true Pro- 
nunciation / of the / French Language. This was 
printed in Boston in 1720 by S. Kneeland and 
its author was Thomas Blair, tutor in French at 
Harvard. 

Although French was not authorized as an 
accredited course of study at Harvard until 
1787 and an instructor of French was not ad- 
mitted to the faculty before 1797, French texts 
and teachers of French were part of the Har- 
vard scene, “Avant qu’il y efit 4 Harvard un 
enseignement du frangais,’’—all of which, very 
nicely, takes care of the honors as to what col- 
lege first taught French in the New World.! 

Elsewhere in the Colonies the number of in- 
stances of formal French instruction are few. 
French was taught by Jesuit missionaries as 
early as 1608. In New Orleans, French was first 
begun in 1727, where Ursuline nuns, sent over 
by the Company of the Indies, gave instruction 
to young girls and took care of the hospital. In 
New York, where Huguenot influence was par- 
ticularly strong, instances of French teaching 
are not uncommon; the first doctor, Johannes 
La Montagne, who came in 1637, later became 
known as the official schoolmaster. From 1648 
to 1658, all public documents were written in 
French, Dutch, and English, and for a time 
French was an accepted medium of expression. 
By 1688, one quarter of the population was 
French. In New Rochelle, a community en- 
tirely French, the schools were especially good, 
and the children of the more wealthy families 
were sent there to be educated. John Jay, 
Washington Irving, Philip Schuyler were 
among those who learned French at New 
Rochelle where, in the Grammar School, 
“French was then generally spoken.’” 

About this time too, Benjamin Franklin took 
up the study of modern languages. And un- 
doubtedly as a result of this interest Franklin 
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was induced to publish in 1730, A French School 
Book, but we know of this only through an ad- 
vertisement appearing in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette.* Franklin did much for the good of the 
cause. When he founded the Academy of Phila- 
delphia, in 1749, arrangements were made for 
the teaching of French by private lessons up 
until 1754, when William Creamer was made 
professor of both French and German. In 1757, 
Franklin published another grammar, a reprint 
of one previously published in England, A 
Direct Guide to the French Language, by Pré- 
fontaine. 

To Benjamin Franklin and Pennsylvania, 
however, should not go the honors of being the 
first purveyors of things French in that part of 
the civilized New World that really mattered. 
This distinction is rightfully Harvard’s, for as 
early as 1720 there was a French tutor by the 
name of Thomas Blair. Just when Blair began 
to teach French at Harvard, “‘and for how long 
a period he taught, it is impossible to say, since 
the Corporation Records and the Overseer’s 
Records are silent, and Blair’s pamphlet is our 
only source of information in regard to the epi- 
sode.’” 

So far, at least two copies of this twelve-page 
pamphlet have been located; one in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the other at Yale.° 
And apart from its rarity, and the fact that it 
is the first French school text published in 
America, Blair’s Some Short and Easy Rules 
teaching the true pronunciation of the French 


1 Bernard Fay, Harvard et la France, Paris, 1936, p. 159. 

2 Fosdick, L. J., The French Blood in America, New 
York, 1906, pp. 215-246. 

* Issue of April 16, 1730. 

4A. Matthews, Publications of The Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, vol. 17, Transactions 1913-1914, p. 217. 

5 On the title page of the MHS copy is written in ink, 
“Sam Barret.” This may be the authograph of the Rev. 
Samuel Barret who graduated in 1721, in which case the 
pamphlet was no doubt used as a text book. 

The title page of the Yale copy bears the signature of 
Thomas Williams, “from his fond Father, 1764.” 
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Language, proves to be an interesting and valu- 
able document in the study of French pronun- 
ciation of the eighteenth century. But it must 
be studied with extreme care. Modern pho- 
neticians must bear in mind that Blair was a 
native American, and that some of his rules were, 
“extracted ... from (his) own experience.” 
ALLEN J. BARTHOLD 


Lehigh University 


The author of this first work on French pro- 
nunciation humbly addressed the following 
dedicatory letter: 


To the Reverend 
John Leverett, The very worthy President of 
Harvard College at Cambridge in New-England. 

Sir, 

The following Pages containing a Method, consisting 
of many concise and easy Rules, for the attaining to the 
true Pronunciation of the French Language (extracted 
from the best Grammars, and from my own Experience) 
I humbly submit to your Censure. I most humbly sub- 
mit it to you Sir, Whom all the World allow to be so 
great a Master of Learning, so well vers’d in all the solid 
and curious Parts of Erudition. 

Sir, It is no small Pleasure to me, that I have this 
publick Opportunity of rendering you those Thanks, 
which are deservedly due to the Favour you granted me, 
in permitting me to instruct in the French Language 
some of those Young Gentlemen who are (happily) 
under your care. 

Sir, the Language of Versailles is look’d upon as a 
distinguishing Ornament in all the Courts of Europe. 

I’m sure it is no small accomplishment to a Gentle- 
man, and may be of great Service to those whose Inter- 
ests or Inclinations may induce them to travel. 

If I may be any ways Instrumental in serving those 
Gentlemen whom (by your Favour) I instruct, it will 


be a great pleasure to 
Sir, Your devoted and very humble Servant. 
Tho: Blair. 
[Title page] 


SOME SHORT AND EASY RULES / TEACHING 
/ THE TRUE PRONUNCIATION / OF THE 
/ FRENCH LANGUAGE /. 


[Page 1] Of the French Letters. 


The French have twenty-five Letters. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVXYZ. 

They are pronounced after this Manner. 

Aw. Bé. Cé. Dé. E. Eff. Gé. Aush. Ee. Kaw. Ell. Eam. Ean. 
O. Pé. Kuu. Er. Ess. Té. Uu. V. Eexe. Ee. Grec. Zede. 
They are divided into Vowels, Consonants, and Liquids. 
A Vowel is a Letter, which makes a sound by itself. 
There are six Vowels, a. e. i. 0. u. y. 

A Consonant, and Liquid, are Letters Which cannot 
make a Sound, but when join’d with a Vowel, as B is pro- 
nounced as if it were written Bé, &c. 

There are fifteen Consonants. 


BCDFGHJKPQSTVXZ. 
There are four Liquids, LM N R. 


Of the Difference between Consonants and Liquids. 

A Consonant in the End of a Word is lost, if another 
Consonant or Liquid begins the Word following. Example, 
Vous parlez bien, You speak well. Read Vou parlé bien. Vous 
lisez bien, You read well. Read, Vou lisé bien. 

But a Consonant in the End of a Word is not lost, if a 
Vowel begins the Word following. Example, Vouz avez, You 
have. Where the Consonant S is pronounced. 


[Page 2] 

When a Liquid and Consonant are in the End of a 
Word in the same Syllable, the Consonant is lost. Example, 
Grand, Great. Read Gran. 

When a Liquid and two Consonants are in the End of a 
Word in the same Syllable, the Liquid is only pronounced. 
Example, Corps, a body. Read Cor. 

A Liquid is not commonly lost in the End of Words, 
altho’ a Consonant or Liquid begins the Word following. 
Example, Un bon Prince, A good Prince. Un mal, An Evil. 
Where the Liquid a is pronounced. 

The Liquid / is cut off in the pronoun before Verbs, if 
the Verb following begins with either a Consonant or 
Liquid. Example, i/ pleut, it Rains. Read i pleut. il neige, it 
Snows. Read i neige, ils donnent, They give. Read i donne. 

But when the following Verb begins with a Vowel, the 
Liquid / is pronounced. Example, i] a, He hath. 

The Liquid / when joyn’d with s in pronouns before, 
Verbs is lost, if the following Verb begins with a Vowel, and 
the s is pronounced. Example, i/s ont, They have. Read 
is on. 

The Liquid x is cut off in the third person of the plural 
number of Verbs, if the Vowel e is before it in the same 
Syllable. Example, ils parlent, They speak. Read 7 parle, 
ils chantent, They sing, Read 7 shante. 

The Liquid r is always lost in the infinitive Mood of the 
first and second Conjugations. Example, Parler, To speak. 
Read Parlé. Batir, To build; Read Bati. 

Note, all Verbs of the first Conjugation end in er, and 
all Verbs of the second Conjugation end in ir. 


Of the Sound of the Vowel A. 

The French Vowel a is pronounced as the English a in 
the word all. 

But when the Vowel a comes before an 7 marked with 
two points, or before y, it has the sound of the English e in 
the word They. Example, Pais, a Country, Read Pe. J’ai, 
I have. Read Jey. 

[Page 3] Of the Vowel e. 

The French e has three several Names. First, it is called 
Masculine, because it has a very strong and distinct sound, 
as Parlé, spoken. Bonté, Goodness. 

It is always known by the Acute Accent wherewith it is 
marked as é. 


Of the e open. 
The Second ¢ is called open, because it is pronounced 
openly, as the English e in the Word They. 
The e¢ open is always known when it is either in the Be- 
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ginning or Middle of Words not marked with the Acute 
Accent. Example, Sel, Salt. Metire, To put. 

But the Following Words of one Syllable, Mes, tes, les, 
ces, des, are excepted, and pronounced as if the e were 
Masculine. 


Of the e Feminine. 


The e Feminine is pronounced as the English e in the 
End of these Words, Come, Done, People. 

It is called Feminine, because it has a very weak, or no 
Sound. as Pere, a Father, Mere, a Mother. 

But it is sometimes pronounced in those Monosyllables, 
Je, me, te, le, ce, se, de. 

The ¢ is also Feminine, in all Syllables before S, except 
the first. Example, Belles, Handsome. Read Bell. 

The e is also Feminine in the Middle of the Word 
Mademoiselle, Mistress. And so in all other Words, where 
the e is not marked with an Acute Accent. Example, 
Promener, to Walk. Read Promné. 

The e Feminine is not written in the End of Words, 
where the Word following begins with a Vowel, but in place 
thereof has this Apostrophe (’). Example, J’aime, I love. 
L’ amour, Love. 


Of the ¢ join’d to m, or n. 

The e when join’d to m or n, is pronounced like a. Exam- 
ple, Commencer, to begin. Read Commancé. Patiemment, 
patiently. Read Patiamman. 

[Page 4] But when a Vowel does immediately follow the m, 
or , the e keeps its own Sound. Example, Le premier, The 
first. Vous venez, You come. 

As also in the following Words, Jerusalem, Hymen, Exa- 
men, Methusalem, the e keeps its own sound, 

When the é Masculine comes before the e Open, the e 
keeps its own Sound also. Example, Bethiéem, Cananéen. 

As also the e keeps its own Sound when the Vowel i 
comes immediately before it. Example, Rien, nothing. Bien, 
well. 

But these words Audience, Experience, Expedient, Client, 
are excepted; and pronounced Audiance, Experiance, &c. 


Of the Vowel i. 

This 7 is sometimes a Vowel, sometimes a Consonant. 

It is always a Vowel, when join’d with a Consonant or 
Liquid in the same Syllable. Example, Particulier, Par- 
ticular. And it is always written thus 7. 

j Consonant always begins the Syllable, and a Vowel 
follows. Example, Jamais, Never. The J Consonant is al- 
ways written so J. 


Of the Vowel o. 


The o in French is always pronounced as the English o 
in the Word so. 


Of the Vowel u. 


The u is sometimes a Vowel, sometimes a Consonant. 

U Vowel is always join’d with a Liquid or Consonant in 
the same Syllable. Example, Naiure, Nature. Un, One. 

The Vowel u is always written so u. 

V Consonant always begins the Word, and is followed by 


a Vowel. Example, Vanité, Vanity. Vous, You. It is always 
written so ». 

The Vowel u is lost between g-e. and g-s. and the g is pro- 
nounced after the English pronunciation in the Word Good. 
Example, Guerir, to Cure. Read Geri. Guide, a Guide. Read 
Gide. 

[Page 5] But Guise, a proper Name, is excepted and pro- 
nounced as written, as are all other proper Names. 

The « is lost between g-a. g-e. g-i. and g-o. and those 
Words are pronounced as the English ka, ke, ki, ko. 


Oi the Sound of Y. 
The Vowel y is pronounced the same way as the Vowel 7. 
It is commonly put between two Vowels, as Ayant, and 
in the End of Words, as May, Me. Monnoy, Money. 


Of Dipthongs. 

Dipthongs are two Vowels join’d together in the same 
Syllable, Which make but one Sound. 

There are Fourteen Dipthongs. 

Ai. Ay. Ao. Au. Ea. Ei. Eo. Eu. Ie. Oi. Oy. Ou. Ve. Ui. 
1st. Ai is pronounced as Az in English, in the Word 
Vain. Example, J’aime, I Love. 

2d. Ay is pronounced the same Way as the Ai. Example, 
Je Diray, I shall tell. 

But when the Ai comes before the double //, the 7 is not 
heard before them, but makes a Change on the Syllable 
after them. Example, Bailler, To give. Read Ballié. 

3d. In Ao the o is not heard. Example, Paon, a Peacock. 
Read Pan. 

4th. Au is pronounced like 0. Example, Autant, As 
much. Read Otan. 

5th. Ei is pronounced as Ai. Example, Peine, Labour. 

But when an i marked with two points follows the e, 
those two Vowels are not a Dipthong, but are pronounced 
separately. Example, Obeir to Obey. Read Obe-i. 

6th. In Ea the ¢ is lost. Example, Jean, John. Read Jan. 

7th. In Eo the e¢ is lost. Example, George, George. Read 
Jorge. 

8th. In Eu the ¢ is lost. Example, J’eusse, I might have. 
Read Juss. 

But when the following « is marked with two points, 
those two Vowels are not a Dipthong, but are pronounced 
separately. Example, Reiissir, to attain. Read Re-ussi. 
[Page 6] 9th. ie is pronounced as the double ee. Example, 
Marie, Mary. Read. Maree. 

But these two Vowels are only a Dipthong in the end 
of Words, not in the beginning or middle of Words. Exam- 
ple, Pieton, A Footman. Read Pi-eton. 

10th. The Dipthong oi when join’d with s, or ¢, in the 
second or third Syllables, in the end of Words, is pro- 
nounced like ay in English. Example, Tu parlois, Thou 
didst speak, Read Tx parlay. il parloit, he did speak, Read 
i parlay. 

But all proper Names are excepted, and pronounced as 
written. Example, Francois, Francis. 

The oi is also pronounced as written before s. in all 
words of one Syllable. Example, Unfois, Once. Un Mois, 
a Month. [sic] 

It is also pronounced as written before the Liquids L. 
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N. R. Examples, efoile, a Star. Neansmoins, Nevertheless 
Memoire, The Memory. 

Before all the rest it is pronounced as ay. Example, 
Froid, Cold. Read Fray. Foible, weak. Read Fayble. 

11th. Oy is pronounced as the English oy. Example, 
Viceroy. 

But these Words Je Croy, and Croyance, are excepted, 
and pronounced Je Gray, and Crayance. 

12th. Ou is pronounced as the double oo in the Word 
Good. Example, Vous, You. Loup, A Wolfe. 

13th. Ve is pronounced like two uu; Example, Morue, 
Codfish. Read Moruu. 

14th. Ui is pronounced as wee. Example, Guit, Boyld. 
Read Gueet. 


Of Tripthongs. 

Tripthongs are three Vowels join’d together. There are 
Fifteen Tripthongs, A ou. Eai. Eoi. Eui. Iou. Oei. Oeu. Oie. 
Oue. Oui. Oye. Vei. Veu. Yeu. 

1st. Aou is pronounced as the Dipthong ou. Example, 
Aoust, agust. Read Oust. 

2nd. Eai is pronounced as the Dipthong ai. Example, 
Demangeaison, Itching. Read Demangaison. 

3d. Eau is pronounced as the Dipthong au. Example, 
Beauté, Beauty. Read Beauté. 

[Page 7] 4th. Zoi is pronounced as the Dipthong oi. Exam- 
ple, Asseoir, to Sit. Read Assoir. 

5th. Eui is pronounced as the Dipthong ui. Example, 
Deuil, mourning. Read Duil. 
6th. Jeu is pronounced as the Dipthong eu. Example, 
Dieu. 
7th. Oei is pronounced as the Dipthong ei. Example, 
Oeil, An Eye. Read, Eil. 

8th. Oeu is pronounced as the Dipthong ew. Example, 
Boeuf, an Oxe. Read Beu. 

9th. Oie is pronounced like the Dipthong ay. Example, 
ils pensoient, they did think. Read é pansay. 

10th. In owe all three Vowels are pronounced. Example, 
Foueter, to Whip. 

But if a Vowel begins either the Word or Syllable fol- 
lowing, or if in the End of a Word alone, These three Vowels 
are pronounced as the Dipthong ou. Example, Joue, a 
Play. Read Jou. 

11th. In owt before a double // the 7 is not heard. But it 
causes a change on the Syilable following. Example, 
Mouiller, to wet. Read Moullié. 

12th. Oye is pronounced as oy. Example, Oye, a Goose. 
Read Oy. 

13th. Uei is pronounced as the Dipthong ez. Example, 
Orgueil, Pride. Read Orgeil. 

14th. Ueu is pronounced as ew. Example, Langueur, 
Languishing. Read Langeur. 

15th. Yeu is pronounced as the Dipthong eu. Example, 
Les yeux. The eyes. Read Les eux. 


Of the Consonant B. 


The Consonant 6 in the End of Words is not heard. 
Example, Plomb, Lead. Read, Plon. The m is pronounced 
like n. 
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Of the Consonant C. 

When two cc meet in one Word, one of them is lost. 
Example, Occurrence. Read Ocurrance, 

But these Words Occir, to Kill, Accident, An Accident, 
and all Words derived from the Latin are excepted, and 
both cc are pronounced. 

[Page 8] 

The ch is pronounced as sh. Example, Changer, to 
Change. Read Shange. 

But these Words Archange, Chaos, Paschal, and all other 
Words not purely French are excepted, and the ch is pro- 
nounced as k. as Arkange, Kaos, Paskal. 

The c in the End of Words is pronounced like ck. Exam- 
ple, Almanac, Read Almanack. 

The ¢ with a Tail is pronounced like s. Example, Gar- 
¢on, a Boy. Read Garson. 


Of the Sound of D. 

The D is not commonly pronounced in Words which are 
purely French, but only in such as are derived from the 
Latin. Example, Admirer, to Admire. Administrer, to Ad- 
minister. 

When two dd meet in one Word, one of them is lost. 
Example, Addonner, to Adict. Read, Adonné. 

The D is not pronounced in the End of Words. Example, 
Nud, Naked, Read Nu. 


Of the Sound of F. 
The f is not heard in the End of Words. Example, Beuf, 
An Ox. Read Beu. 
When two f are in the middle of a Word, One of them is 
only pronounced. Example, Affaire, Read, Afaire. 


Of the Sound of G. 

The G when join’d with mis not pronounced, but makes a 
smoothing on the next Syllable. Example, Campagne, the 
Countrey. Read Campaigne. 

When it is join’d with the Vowels a. o. u. it is pronounced 
after the English Pronunciation in the Word Good. Exam- 
ples, Gage, Wages. Gorge, the Throat. Augure, a Diviner. 


Of the Sound of H. 

The h is not pronounced in any Words Which are de- 
rived from Original Tongues. Example, Homme, Man. 
Read Omme. 

{Page 9] But in all Words which are purely French it is pro- 
nounced. Example, Honte, Shame. 

The & is not pronounced between C-r. Example, Chre- 
tien, a Christian. Read Cretien. 


Of the Liquid L. 

The / in the End of Words is not heard. Example, 
Fusil, a Gun. Read Fusi. 

The / is not pronounced in those Words Qualgue, and 
Quelqu’un, Which are pronounced gueg, and quequn. 

The Words ending in o/ are pronounced as ou. Example, 
Col. the Neck. Read Cou. Fol. A Fool; Read Fou. 

The double // is pronounced as a single one. Example 
Distiller, to Distill. Read Distilé. 
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Of the Liquid M. 

The m in the End of Words is pronounced like ». Ex- 
ample, Nom, a Name. Read, Non. 

But the m keeps its own Sound in all Words ending in 
em. Example, Jerusalem, Bethléem. 

In Words where » immediately follows, the m is pro- 
nounced as #. Example, Condamner, to Condemn. Read 
Condanné. 


Of the Consonant P. 

The P is not pronounced in the midst of Words purely 
French, but only such as are derived from the Latin. Exam- 
ple Soupconner, to suspect. 

Ph is pronounced as f. Example, Philosophie, Read 
Filosofie. 

The double pp is pronounced as a single one. Example, 
Opposer, to oppose. Read Oposé. 


Of the Sound of Q. 


The Q in the End of Words is pronounced as ck. Exam- 
ple, Cing écus: Five Crowns. Read Cinck écu. 


[Page 10] Of the Sound of S. 


The S between two Vowels, or in the end of a Word when 
the Word following begins with a Vowel, is pronounced like 
z. Example, Desire. Read, Dezire. Vous avez. Read, Vouz 
aves. 
The S in the middle of Words before Consonants or 
Liquids is not pronounced, except such as are derived from 
the Latin. Example, éscu, a Crown. Read écu. 

The S in the end of Words is not pronounced. Example 
Du pain bis, Brown bread. Read Du pain bi. 

These Words nostre, & vosire, are pronounced not, and 
vot, when any word follows them. But when another Word 
doth not follow, they are pronounced notre, & votre. 


Of the Sound of T. 


The T when join’d to ia, and ie, is pronounced as two ss, 
or as c. Example, Nuptial, Read Nupcial. Ambition, Read 
Ambicion. 

The T is not pronounced in the end of Words. Example, 
il ait, Read il ai. 


Of the Sound of x. 


The x in the beginning of Words is pronounced like s. 
Example, xantogn. Read Santoin. 

Between two Vowels it is pronounced as z. Example, 
Deuxiem, the Second. Read Deuziem. 

But the Word Soixante is excepted and pronounced 
Soissante. 

The End of the Pronunciation. 


[Page 11] Of Accents. 
The Accents fall only on the Vowels. 
The French have three Accents. 
The Acute, the Grave, and Circumflex. 
The Acute Accent is marked thus é. 
The Grave Accent is marked thus a. 


The Circumflex Accent thus 4. 

The Vowels a and u receive only the Grave and Circum- 
flex Accents. 

The Vowels i and o receive the Circumflex Accents alone. 

The Vowel ¢ receives all the three. 

Of the Accent on A. 

This Vowel is marked with a Grave Accent in the adverb 
la, to distinguish it from the Feminine Article Ja. 

It is marked with a Circumflex Accent in Words where 
one a is taken away. As 4ge. and also in Words where the s 
is taken away. as Chdtau, a Castle. 

Of the Accent on E£. 

The ¢ is marked with a Circumflex Accent, in Words 
where the s is cut off. As Conguéte. Evéque. 

The ¢ is sometimes marked with the Acute Accent, and 
sometimes with the Grave. As Vanité. Vanity. Expres. Ex- 
press. 

Of the Accent on J. 

The i is marked with a Circumflex Accent in all Words 

where the s is cut off, as Crottre, Connottre. 
Of the Accent on O. 

This Vowel is marked with a Circumflex Accent in all 

Words where the s is cut off, as Nétre. Vétre. 
Of the Accent on U. 

This Vowel is marked with a Grave Accent in the Ad- 
verb o2. 

It is marked with a Circumflex Accent in all Words 
where the s is cut off, as Br&ler, to burn. Godier, to taste. 


The End of the Accents. 


[Page 12] To Know when Syllables are Long 
or Short. 


The Syllables ending with e Feminine are short, As Me, 
Te, Quelle. 

In Word sending with two ee, the Syllable is long. As 
Armée. An Army. 

As also in Words ending with the Dipthong ie. as 
Marie, Mary. Where the ¢e is pronounced like another 7. 

Tho’ s or nt follow the ¢ in the same Syllable, it is short. 
as Nobles, Parlent. Read Nobl. Parl. 

But all Words of one Syllable are excepted, and the ¢ is 
long, as Mes, Tes. 

All Syllables where the @ open is found are long. As 
Minie. 

All Syllables in which a Letter is supprest, or not pro- 
nounced in reading, are long. as Doux, Sweet. 

i in the middle of Words, makes its Syllable long. As 
Sentiment, An Opinion. 

All Vowels tyed to Consonants or Liquids make their 
Syllable long. As Sel, Salt. Bon. Good. 

All Syllables ending in ant, our, eur, oir, on, om, are long, 
as Aimant, Loving. Amous, Love, Honneur, Honour. 
Pouvoir, To be able. Legon, a Lesson. Nom, A Name. 

All Syllables which end with Dipthongs are long. As 


Jeparleray. I shall speak. 
FINIS. 
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The Reading Aim Reexamined 


N THE United States there was an upsurge 

in numbers of students who enrolled in for- 
eign language classes following World War I 
although German was an exception. For some 
as yet unexplained reason, however, the inter- 
est in languages soon began to fade and lan- 
guage teachers across the country began to 
bewail the prevalent popular attitude. In fact, 
the situation became desperate to the extent 
that organized measures where taken to coun- 
teract the trend. Finances were provided, by 
the Carnegie corporation, for the founding in 
1924 of the Modern Foreign Language Study 
sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Out of this came a number of useful pub- 
lications, among which was a statement of aims 
for foreign language study. Apparently the 
thinking was that if the proper aims were estab- 
lished along with adequate directives for attain- 
ing them, students would be attracted to lan- 
guage classes. It was not until much later that 
the student viewpoint was considered.! 

In 1927 a study of foreign language reading 
was made, and the information was combined 
with the methods of teaching the reading of the 
mother tongue in our elementary classrooms. 
Out of this and the Study’s conclusion concern- 
ing the aims and needs for foreign languages, 
a new method and a new aim were developed. 
In brief generalized terms, it was decided that 
what language students need to acquire is a 
reading ability. This was best taught by the 
reading method which grew out of the studies 
referred to above. This aim and method, as set 
forth in the so-called ‘‘Coleman Report’? were 
the focal point of much controversy, but even- 
tually were adopted across the nation. They be- 
came entrenched in fact if not in theory with 
only an occasional dissenter. 

Such complete adoption of a method in the 
United States could not fail to have an effect 
elsewhere. In fact, the method and the aim were 
adopted in many Latin American republics, 
transplanted there by Latin American teachers 
of English who had visited in the United States. 
The method was also adopted for some purposes 


never once suspected by those who formulated 
it. Many foreign ministries of education called 
upon it to aid in literacy campaigns, that is, as 
a method of teaching the illiterate nationals 
to read the official language. In spite of this 
unexpected use, the method was not adopted 
so widely in the other Americas as in the 
United States, and this for several good reasons. 
One of these was the fact that the direct 
method had been imported from France, where 
it was the officially approved way to teach for- 
eign languages. Many language teachers still 
use the method or a modified form today. An- 
other good reason was that the reading method 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
During World War II many a debate casualty 
was the victim of the heated battles over the 
question whether to use this method in lit- 
eracy campaigns. When the practical results 
finally began to come in, it was intriguing to 
note that in the same country one group of 
teachers was just as successful as another was 
unsuccessful. Studies were then made through 
private initiative to determine the causes of this 
disparity, and with some interesting results. 
The regions in which success was noted were 
those where predominantly Spanish-speaking 
people were being taught to read Spanish. The 
unsuccessful regions were those where ab- 
origines were being taught to read the same 
language. Subsequent comparisons showed that 
the use of the reading method in the teaching of 
Spanish was about equally successful in the 
United States and in the aboriginal populations 
of Latin America. No comment is required, but 
it remains to determine, if possible, the cause 
or causes. It is a well known fact that enroll- 
ments in our foreign language classes did not 
increase; more students were not attracted. As 
a matter of fact, the opposite seemed to be the 


1 Anne Z. Moore, “Why I Chose to Study a Foreign 
Language,” The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXV 
(Dec., 1940), pp. 181-185. 

2 Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the United States. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929.) 
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rule. Why should students not want to learn to 
read Spanish? The nationals of the other Amer- 
icas did. This question may seen ridiculous at 
first sight, but it will bear some study. 

Not only did the nationals of the other 
American republics learn to read Spanish— 
those who could not already do so—but they 
wanted to do so and enjoyed it. Those who had 
access to printed materials continued to read 
and gradually improved their ability. They 
were all proud of the certificate of literacy. But 
this only serves to underscore the failure on the 
part of the others. We naturally ask what was 
the cause. Why do certain groups learn to read 
Spanish and others do not? 

It would be difficult to compare the groups 
in a detailed fashion, for there was no process 
of selection, no homogeneity of groups on any 
basis other than the desire to learn to read. Few 
if any of those who were learning to read gave 
any thought to the question of what was going 
to be learned. It was only a matter of learning 
to read, and many did learn valuable informa- 
tion about hygiene and sanitation as they ac- 
quired the new ability. But a detailed or pene- 
trating study is not required to determine the 
differences between the groups. Both were 
learning to read Spanish, but the successful 
ones also spoke that language; the others did 
not. As a matter of fact the unsuccessful groups 
spoke some other language and knew little or 
nothing of Spanish. The successful groups were 
learning to read a language that they speak, 
their mother tongue. The others, including the 
students of English or Spanish as a foreign 
tongue, were attempting to read a language 
they did not know, that they could not speak. 

Generally speaking, the reading method, as 
practiced in the United States, required that 
the foreign language be learned mainly through 
the eye, aided by the hand. Large quantities of 
printed materials were assigned, and students 
were expected to translate mostly with occa- 
sional summaries and questions on content. In 
order to do this, however, it was commonly 
agreed that the student would have to master 
the grammar in order to understand the reading 
materials. Hence, there was much learning of 
grammatical rules and abundant application to 
artificial sentences and translation exercises 
made for the purpose, with little relation to the 


practical realities of language usage. Lists of 
vocabulary items in isolation and paradigms of 
verb forms in columns, even farther beyond the 
world of human linguistic conduct, were the bill 
of fare from which the students were fed. Some 
teachers, probably most of them, went along 
with the student to the extent of giving him 
some notions of pronunciation. But these pro- 
cedures did not produce much satisfaction on 
the part of students; the number of users of the 
language was discouragingly low and enroll- 
ment were no better. Finally, fewer than half of 
the first year students of a foreign language 
would take the second year, and third year 
classes were few and far between. In Latin 
America, where English or French is required 
for three to five years, enrollments hold up, but 
interest and enthusiasm are the same as for any 
required subject in which the student does not 
have a special individual bent that survives in 
spite of methods. The extremely reduced num- 
ber of students who had a natural talent for 
abstractions and a special liking for grammar 
fared well in the matter of grades. They also 
knew the rules for putting the language to- 
gether, but for the most part they seemed un- 
able to put together a language that was effec- 
tive. They could not speak. But is this an im- 
portant factor? A clue may lie in the case his- 
tories of a number of individuals. 

There is a considerable group of individuals 
who have taught themselves to read a foreign 
language. These may be separated into two 
categories: first, those who taught themselves 
the language including reading, writing and 
pronunciation. This last accomplishment, in 
the case of English and French, was, unfor- 
tunately, what may be expected of a self-taught 
individual who had no assistance from a native 
speaker; second, those who through fortunate 
circumstances learned to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, perhaps as children, and taught them- 
selves to read it at a later date. In the case of 
English and French, it was necessary to com- 
bine spelling with learning to read and write. 
Being of a more phonetic nature, Spanish was 
much easier and, in fact, involved very little 
conscious effort. With all three languages, where 
the words were pronounced aloud with some 
accuracy, they were immediately recognized by 
the student. This evidence indicates clearly 
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THE READING AIM REEXAMINED 


that it is not difficult to learn to read a language 
that one speaks. Perhaps this gives a clue to a 
difficulty inherent in the reading method. 

It is interesting to note that elementary 
school children were equally successful in read- 
ing classes in all countries. If children can learn 
to read their languages with such relative ease, 
it should not be so difficult for the children of 
other countries and languages to learn to read 
them. How can a language become so much 
more difficult when transported from one 
country to another, or in other words, what 
causes the difficulty when a language becomes 
foreign? 

There is one outstanding factor that seems to 
have been widely ignored. It has been pointed 
out above that successful students of reading 
in literacy campaigns were those who were 
learning to read their own language, one that 
they speak. The same is true of pupils who are 
learning to read in the elementary schools of 
the Americas. The methods for teaching read- 
ing in the public schools vary considerably in 
details, but there is one element that is common 
to all: The child learns to associate certain 
graphic representations, or symbols, with 
already familiar and meaningful sounds. In 
other words the child already speaks his mother 
tongue and, in the reading class, is in the process 
of learning how his “‘words” appear on paper, 
so that later when he sees those written symbols 
he will be able to reproduce the appropriate 
sounds much as a needle reproduces the sounds 
from the cut record on the record player. The 
teacher makes the appropriate impression by 
engraving the image of the written symbol on 
the mind of the child (the record) in association 
with the sound. Later, when the child’s eye 
(needle) perceives the same symbol the same 
sound will be reproduced by the vocal organs 
(amplifier). This somewhat fanciful figure of 
speech conceals some basic linguistic facts. 

Reading logically presupposes writing, and 
in the historical sense writing is a relatively re- 
cent invention. Languages have been spoken 
for millennia, and it was not until after the in- 
vention of the printing press, something over 
five centuries ago, that reading became wide- 
spread. Furthermore, only a few of the known 
thousands of languages are written today. To 
use another figure of speech, the island of read- 
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ing and writing in the stream of languages is 
very small. People have talked and go on talk- 
ing in all languages with no concern for writing. 
They make their wants, needs and feelings 
known to others; they are understood and they 
understand. All the while they are using sounds 
occasionally aided and abetted by gestures. It is 
possible, in fact not at all difficult, to express 
anything with the language of sound without 
the use of gestures, but the converse is not 
true. Communication may be accomplished in 
many ways and by different systems, codes, 
and other means. But language is sound, which 
may be supplemented and is always represented 
by the other kinds of communication. “It is an 
expression and communication to or from hu- 
man beings by means of speech and hearing. 
The cardinal element of this sentence is that 
the sounds of language are combined in systems 
evolved, conventionalized and recognized by 
common usage.’”* In other words “... lan- 
guage is primarily a system of phonetic sym- 
bols for the expression of communicable 
thought and feeling.” That is, ‘the symbols of 
language are differentiated products of the 
vocal behavior which is associated with the 
larynx of the higher animals.’ Perhaps the an- 
alogy with music is permissible. The score for a 
beautiful symphony is represented on paper by 
printed musical notes on a staff. As in the case 
of the letters that constitute a word, the musi- 
cal notes can be mentally read, but until inter- 
preted by appropriate sounds no music will be 
produced from the score nor any meaning de- 
rived from the printed word. It is a fact “that 
there is no known language which has not a 
perfectly definite phonemic system.’® This is 
substantiated by the behavior of linguists, the 
scientists of language, who study phonetics 
and who very often find it necessary to devise 
a means of reducing a language to writing. This 
is particularly true, for example, when mission- 
aries want to translate the Bible into the un- 
written language of an isolated society. 

One of the misleading and confusing charac- 


* Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Languages. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1939, p. 13. 

*Edward Sapir, Culture, Language and Personality. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1956, pp. 
1-2. 

5 Tbid., p. 4. 
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teristics of the sounds of language is that they 
too, like the printed word, are symbols. The 
symbols which represent physical objects are 
generally accepted as having intrinsic meaning. 
What is indicated here is that many people, 
when asked why the specific object is called a 
chair, will answer that that is what the word 
means. They do not realize that the word 
(sound) has that meaning only by common 
agreement among the persons who use the lan- 
guage. 

In language, then, as we have it in human speech, the 
natural sound element has been taken up into and prac- 
tically disappears from our consciousness in its significant 
symbolic connotation. In other words, the natural sounds 
have been completely transmuted into conventional sound 
symbols. This is what constitutes language, .. . .* 


At this point it seems safe to say that articu- 
late language is a complex thing. In every word 
there are three distinguishable elements: 1) 
the natural sounds out of which the word is 
made, 2) the definite shape given to this natural 
sound as it begins, in its middle and at its end, 
to set it off from similar sounds, and 3) this 
distinct sound is accorded a definite, limited, 
arbitrary or conventional meaning. 

How meaning was acquired by the original 
or primitive acoustic units has ceased to at- 
tract much attention. An example, a case his- 
tory as it were, of how one word acquired mean- 
ing, or rather how meaning acquired a word or 
symbol, may be useful. There came a time in 
the nineteenth century when an inventor put 
together two identical pieces of electrical ap- 
paratus, separated them by a long distance and 
connected them by wires. With this equipment 
a message or messages could be transmitted 
over a greater distance than had been possible 
before. The point of interest here is that this 
apparatus existed for the first time and there- 
fore had no name. What should it be called? 
Fortunately for Samuel Morse, it was not nec- 
essary to invent new sounds. Instead he could 
simply borrow from any of many existing lan- 
guages. He picked two syllables from the Greek 
language, each composed of one or more sounds, 
put them together and gave us his invention 
and a name for it—the telegraph. This, for 
English, was a new semantic unit. 

It may now be said that language is com- 
posed of sound symbols, each symbol having a 


meaning that is commonly accepted by the in- 
dividuals of the linguistic group. The fact that 
meaning must be associated with and attached 
to a symbol as fleeting and intangible as sound 
may explain in part why the child spends such 
a relatively large proportion of his life learning 
to talk. 

The process or technique of reading may now 
be analyzed and summarized briefly. As shown 
above, writing consists of graphic or written 
symbols which represent the sounds of language. 
The sounds of language are also symbols, 
acousticsymbols which, singly or in combination, 
are semantic units. The process of reading, 
then, becomes one of interpreting physical 
(written) symbols of acoustic symbols which 
stand for meaning. ‘“The written speech in mod- 
ern languages is merely an arbitrary and artifi- 
cial spatial representation of the original lan- 
guage or oral speech.’” 

For the person who is learning to read his 
own language the process is unique and poses 
no real problem. A known and completely famil- 
iar sound or group of sounds is associated with 
a written or printed symbol, usually a letter or 
letters of the alphabet which the learner already 
knows as part of his abc’s. The written symbols 
are known and the acoustic symbols are quite 
familiar from long use. The single and simple 
act of associating two known elements in a pre- 
viously unsuspected relationship is not a com- 
plicated task. In fact, it follows the pedagogical 
principle that dictates the teaching of one 
thing at a time. This ease of learning applies 
equally well to all ages of illiteracy, from first 
to second childhood. 

The student of a second language, however, 
may have a different experience. Where reading 
ability is the goal to be reached by a method of 
the same name, the process, to all intents and 
purposes, has been inverted. He is confronted 
with printed material in the foreign language 
and instructed to extract the meaning. It is as 
though the student is expected to infer the 
sounds since he, as a high school student or 
older, already knows the printed symbols, for 
he can read his mother tongue. But the rug has 
been pulled from under him, for the sounds rep- 

*R. A. Wilson, The Miraculous Birth of Language. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1948, p. 219. 

7 [bid., p. 239. 
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resented are different since he is reading some- 
body else’s mother tongue. He does not know 
the acoustic symbols of the other language, 
much less the meaning that they represent. For 
this reason, some teachers, vaguely uneasy 
about the reading method and possibly suspect- 
ing the nature of the student’s difficulty, give 
a few halfhearted lessons in pronunciation. In 
the effort to learn to read a language he does 
not speak, the student has the complicated task 
of associating graphic symbols with unknown 
acoustic symbols whose meaning is likewise 
unknown. In this impossible and anti pedagogi- 
cal situation the helpless student constructs 
an artificial acoustic-semantic relationship, 
pronounces it somehow or other, tries to infuse 
a dictionary meaning and attaches the whole 
unreal complex to the printed symbols. Had he 
known beforehand a reasonable number of the 
acoustic symbols of the language and their 
meaning, there would have been little difficulty 
in associating them with the graphic symbols. 


Only when one has such a thorough control of the fun- 
damentals of a language that he can almost automatically 
produce utterances in accord with the usual patterns of 
that language is he ready to proceed to the process of read- 
ng. With such a control the grasp of new words will come 
easily and speedily with increasing experience with the 
language, and reading will be profitable.® 


After the student has become accustomed to 
the new relationships in the second language, 
has a minimum fluency and vocabulary to 
serve as a framework, he will have no more dif- 
ficulties in learning new semantic-acoustic 
units than he has in his mother tongue. Further- 
more, he will have already acquired good pro- 
nunciation habits from his teacher or from pre- 
pared tapes and records. 

When students are first introduced to the 
oral side of the language: 


They are not misled by letters and words that look some- 
thing like English letters and words: consequently they 
cannot fall into the unfortunate habit of being visual 
minded about the foreign language. The students soon learn 
that the foreign language is a tool, an instrument for com- 
prehension and expression. The all too recent vogue of 
silent, specialized reading courses shows that some of us 
had forgotten that the basis of language study is the spoken 
language. Only with this basis can we acquire a real feeling 
for the foreign tongue, and therefore a real grasp of the 
foreign idiom. Only thus can we learn to read and to think 


in the foreign language.® 
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When the child or the illiterate adult begins 
to read his mother tongue, he brings much re- 
quired, basic equipment to the job. He speaks 
the language with fluency and has a more or 
less large vocabulary of sound symbols. These 
latter he can readily associate with written 
characters and thus learn to read. He has a 
basis on which to develop reading-readiness. 
After some experience in reading he eventually 
becomes sufficiently familiar with the written 
characters to infer the sound and much of the 
meaning from written symbols that are new to 
him. He has now reached the point where he 
can learn by using vocabularies and diction- 
aries. The minimum fluency for this stage in- 
volves an active vocabulary of between 500 to 
1,000 words. Obviously, the greater the fluency 
and the larger the vocabulary, the easier it will 
be to learn to read. 

The limitations of this paper do not permit 
a treatment of the import of the foregoing for 
the several aspects of second language teaching. 
It will be treated elsewhere. Suffice it to point 
out, in conclusion, that in the elementary 
school, above all, pupils should not be con- 
fronted with the written symbols until they 
have begun to feel at home in the oral use of the 
language: 

No matter if the final result desired is only to read the 
foreign language the mastery of the fundamentals of the 
language—the structure and the sound system with a lim- 
ited vocabulary—must be through speech. The speech és 
the language.’® 

If the principles that have been established 
in the foregoing have any merit they are almost 
a certain guarantee of success in teaching and 
learning a foreign language. The aim may re- 
main that of reading, and it will be the reading 
of good, undiluted literature, after the language 
has been learned, with sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of the student and pleasure for 
both student and teacher at all levels. 


REGINALD C. REINDROP 
Mississippi Southern College 


8 C.C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan 
Press, 1945, p. 7. 

* Robert T. Ittner, “Implications of the Armed Forces 
Language Program,” German Quarterly, Vol. XVII, No. 4, 
pt. 1 (Nov. 1944), pp. 176-177. 

10 Fries, op. cit., p. 6. 
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FRANCE 
New Films: 


Annapurna. 75 min. Color. Family picture. 
The actual record of Maurice Herzog’s Him- 
alaya expedition, with a wealth of human in- 
terest and the vididly picturesque settings of 
jungle and mountain. (Brandon Films) 

Nais. 105 min. Rental: $30. Directed by 
Marcel Pagnol. Adapted from Zola’s Nais 
Micoulin, this story is filled with the authentic 
atmosphere of the Marseilles region, where 
Fernandel works as a humble, deformed slate 
worker, passionately devoted to the seventeen 
year old heroine, Nais. (Contemporary Films) 

Les Mains Sales. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Re- 
cently released in 16 mm. A very successful 
play in Broadway as “Red Gloves.” In London 
as “Crime Passionnel.’”’ Directed by Fernand 
Rivers. Apply for rental and other details. 
(Trans-World Films) 

La Lanterne des Mortis. Color 10 min. Free 
loan. Les Baus, a section of the Camargue in 
southern France is a country of silence, rocks 
and solitude. At one time people lived there, 
their city still stands empty and silent. A ghost 
town. (French Embassy) 

Manosque. 20 min. Free loan. This film pre- 
sents the story of a visit to a town in Provence. 
French narration. (French Embassy) 

Sous les Toits de Paris. 80 min. Special rental 
rate. René Clair’s first sound film, a gem of 
comedy and music which is the quintessence of 
Paris. Two inseparable companions, a charm- 
ing girl with whom they fall in love, and a 
neighborhood bully. The story is told by Clair 
with a minimum use of dialogue. (Brandon) 

Trois Telegrammes. 80 min. Directed by 
Henri Decoin from an original screenplay by 
Alex Joffe. A comedy which portrays the con- 
fusion which results in Paris when a new tele- 
graph messenger loses three telegrams. One is 
addressed to M. Herriot, the famous statesman. 
Befriended by a little girl, the boy finds that 
children of the neighborhood have made air- 
planes of the telegrams. The boy finally finds 
the telegrams. (Trans-World Films) 


Life of Emile Zola. 2 hours. Warner Bros. 
picture, starring Paul Muni and Gloria Holden. 
(Films) 

French School of Painting. 16 min. Sale; $60; 
rental: $5. A concise but graphic view of the art 
activities in Paris today. Opening with a visit 
to the Tokyo Palace of modern art, the film ex- 
amines a series of paintings by such noted 
artists as Matisse, Picasso, Cezanne, Roualt, 
Vlaminck, Braque, Derain, Duffy and others. 
(Bailey Films) 

La Vie Commence Demain. 87 min. Apply for 
rental rates. Stars include Jean-Pierre Aumont, 
Picasso, André Gide and others. This film ex- 
amines the responsibility of “everyman” today 
in preparing for the world tomorrow. State- 
ments on the future of man by the most pro- 
vocative minds of France. A novel and original 
examination of today’s arts and sciences in rela- 
tion to the world of tomorrow. (Brandon Films) 

Dedée d’ Anvers. 89 min. Apply for rental. A 
notable achievement in naturalism setting on 
the screen the moral bankruptcy caused by war. 
(Brandon) 

Journal d’un Curé de Campagne. 110 min. 
Apply for rental. A French priest’s attempt to 
raise the moral level of his village, his outer and 
inner conflicts and anguish and the townspeo- 
ple’s misinterpretation of the temperament and 
faith. An exceptional film. (Brandon) 

Désordre. 1956. 18 min. B&W. Rental: $15. 
Attempt to render the restlessness and confu- 
sion of Bohemian youth on Paris left bank. 
French with English titles. (Contemporary 
Films) 

Comment on Imprime. 1954. 10 min. Color. 
Native French discusses in simple language at 
normal speaking rate the elements of printing 
with moveable type on a small press, as the 
viewer sees what he describes. (Top Films) 

Paris a mon Coeur. 1955. 10 min. Color. Sale: 
$75. Rental: $3. French language teaching film 
for intermediate classes. Captures many scenic 
views of Paris, points of cultural interest, parks, 
boulevards, buildings, and the people at work 
and play. (Wayne) 

L’ Entente Cordiale. 10 min. Sale: $75; rental: 
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$4. French narration. Sketches activities in a 
French grocery store. Identification of objects, 
together with repetition of everyday phrases. 
Script available. (IFB) 

Du Charbon et des Hommes. 1954. Color. 
Free loan. Coal industry in France. (FACSEA) 

Refrains of Paris. 20 min. Sale: $95; rental: 
$15. Jacqueline Francois, French chanteuse, 
sings three songs against a Parisian back- 
ground. “De la Madeleine a l’Opera,”’ a satiri- 
cal present-day ballad is whimsically panto- 
mimed as Georgette Plan sings it. (Rembrandt) 

Monsieur Vincent. 112 min. With Pierre 
Fresnay. Life of St. Vincent de Paul, champion 
of Christian charity. (Brandon) 

Liberation of Paris. Paris retaken by the 
Allied forces, August 25, 1944. Culmination of a 
long struggle, and a moment of great moral up- 
lift for the allies. (Young America) 

Marcel Marceau’s Pantomimes. 1955. 13 min. 
Color. Sale: $145; rental: $12.50. The world- 
famous mimic genius of Marcel Marceau on dis- 
play in his first film to be seen in the United 
States. Reveals in close-ups all the inimitable 
comic and compassionate invention that have 
made Marceau world-known. (Brandon) 


Filmstrips: 


The French Embassy has for free distribu- 
tion (loan) numerous filmstrips, with French 
script and caption, about 25 frames each. Some 
titles: Les cruciféres, Etoiles-Amas et nuages, 
Le coq et la poule, Les coniféres, Les com- 
posées, Le chéne et les arbres a feuilles caduques, 
Fléche, Finette, Fonctions de la plante, La 
forét, Evolution du jardin, La grenouille-Le 
lézard, Les insects, Louis Pasteur, Jardin et 
vergers, Invertébrés, and many others. 


Fitms ON CANADA 


The Canadian-Consulate General, with offices 
in seven cities in the United States, acts as dis- 
tributor of nearly two hundred films on Canada. 
Although some of the titles are old, there are 
many new, color films on the beauties of that 
country. Quite a number of the films on Quebec 
have French narration. However, for films on 
Quebec inquiries should be made to Quebec 
Tourist Bureau. In addition to these two main 
sources there are two others: The Canadian 
Railways, with offices in most important cities; 
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and The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
also with offices in important cities. We should 
remind that all of these films are available on 
free loan basis, and that the films are exception- 
ally good. Usually borrower pays transporta- 
tion charges. Outside of the sponsored film, the 
best source for films on Canada is the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau. 


FREE Fi_tMs ON LATIN AMERICA 


Guatemala: Zaculen. 20 min. This film pre- 
sents a visit with an archeological field expedi- 
tion which set about restoring the ancient 
Mayan city of Zaculeu high in the mountains 
of Guatemala. It shows how reconstruction 
proceeds only as the information uncovered 
permits. (Princeton Film Center) 

Puerto Rico: Fiesta Land. Color 17 min. A 
trip to Puerto Rico, showing the scenery of the 
island and the recreational facilities which are 
available there. (Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau) 

Latin America: Coffee, America’s Favorite 
Beverage. Color. 29 min. Tells the story of fine 
coffee, from the tiny seedlings to the fragrant 
brew. It includes ten Central and South Ameri- 
can countries, the newest methods of growth 
and harvest, and the processing of the coffee. 
(Ideal Pictures) 

Cloud in the Sky. 18 min. Consuelo, the 
daughter of a Sefior Lépez, has the same symp- 
tons which marked her mother’s decline and 
death. A wise padre discovers the situation and 
persuades them to see a doctor. Sefior Lépez be- 
comes so enthusiastic in the prevention of TB 
that he becomes a missionary among his friends. 
(National Tuberculosis Assoc.) 

Camping Together. 22 min. Color. Deals with 
a camping trip taken by Anglo-American and 
Latin American boys, showing the develop- 
ment of cooperation and friendship between the 
two different descents. Spanish or English ver- 
sions available. (Good Neighbor Commission of 
Texas) 


Latin America: 


Cross Section of Central America (Guatemala) 
20 min. Shows the life and occupation of the 
Indian people of Guatemala, describing the 
felling of trees in the forest and the farming on 
the high plateaus. (United World) 

Costa Rica. 18 min. Sale: $85. A March of 
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Time film, showing the highlights of this small 
republic in Central America. (McGraw-Hill) 

Colombia. Land of Mountain Coffee. 30 min. 
Color. Free loan. Shows the planting, growing 
and harvesting of coffee as well as the work of 
the Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia 
in improving the standard of living. (Associa- 
tion Films) 

Story of Chile Copper. 28 min. Color. Free 
loan. Tells the story of copper mining in Chile, 
from Atacama Indian days to the present. 
Shows the history and development of the 
world’s largest single deposit of copper ore, 
which is located at Chuquicamata, ten thou- 
sand feet above the sea. (Anaconda) 

Beyond the Andes. 1955. Color. Free loan. 29 
min. This film shows fishing for the man-eating 
piranha and other game fish with modern light 
tackle in the jungle streams of Peru. It includes 
rod and reel fishing for the slashing corbini and 
chambiri as well as spear-fishing for the giant 
paiche. It includes scenes of Peruvian Indian 
life and sequences showing jungle animals. 
(Modern Talking) 

Columbus. 48 min. (Chronicles of American 
Series.) Based on the book The Spanish Con- 
querors, by Irwin B. Richman. Scene at court 
in Portugal, hearing before Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain, voyage and discovery. (Yale 
University) 


Mexico: 


Four well-known films on Mexican themes 
which deserve to be remembered are: Adventures 
of Chico, 55 min. distributed by International 
Film Bureau; Tina, A Girl of Mexico, feature 
film, color, produced by Frith, story of a family 
in Taxco. Rural Life of Mexico, 11 min. by Cor- 
onet; and Redes (The Waves) of 63 min. dura- 
tion, with either Spanish or English dialogue, 
handled by Brandon. 

Along Mexico’s Byways. 13 min. Color. 1954. 
Sale: $90; rental: $3. Life as it is lived in Mex- 
ico, from the main highway and tourist attrac- 
tion. Shows many activities of people in vil- 
lages. (Wayne) 

Fiesta. 9 min. Free loan. Shows how two teen- 
age girls plan a Mexican fiesta party at home 
with suggestions for decoration, table setting 
and menu. (Association Films) 

Mexico. Land of Color and Contrast. 16 min. 


Color. Sale: $150. Contrasts of old towns and 
rural markets with modern Mexico City and 
new University. Shows Querétaro, San Miguel 
de Allende, Guanuajuato, Taxco, Toluca, 
Xochimilco, and other well-known show spots. 
(Neubacker) 

Guadalajara Family. 17 min. Color. Sale: 
$145. Presents the story of a city family. Typi- 
cal of the well-educated, successful people of 
Mexico, who are actively interested in the wel- 
fare and development of their country. (Hoefler) 


UNUSUAL Fitms WITH SPANISH DIALOGUE 


Films of the Nations Distributors has for 
distribution the following films with Spanish 
narration: Animals Unlimited; Birth of a Flor- 
ida Key; Denmark, Fairytale Land; Historic 
Nazareth; Holland’s Farmers Become Bankers; 
Skiing in the Swiss Mountains; Underwater 
Spearfishing. All of these films are available in 
Color or B & W. 


Tue Cotton Marip GorEs A-TRAVELING 


The National Cotton Council of America of 
Memphis, Tenn., has for free distribution three 
films in which the Maid of Cotton travels to 
distant points of the world. The Maid in Europe 
depicts the 1954 Maid visiting London, Paris, 
and Frankfort; in The Maid Goes South she 
visits several points of interest in South Amer- 
ica; and in Maid Models Winter Cottons in Peru, 
she models her winter cotton wardrobe in Peru. 


GETTING AROUND IN FRENCH AND IN 
SPANISH RECORDS 


Henry Holt announces a sharp reduction in 
price on its popular albums “Getting Around in 
French” and in “Spanish,” from $4.85 to $2.98. 
These are excellent half-hour, hi-fi, Lp, pure 
Vinyl] records that give the French (and Span- 
ish) and English of hundreds of basic words and 
phrases of everyday speech. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Brazil: 


Brazil. 59 frames. $2.50. Includes material 
produced and industries, natural resources, ex- 
ports, views of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santos, Belem. Stresses products and industries. 


(Bowmar) 
Brazil. Southern Highlands and Coastal 
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Plains. 38 frames. $3. Photographs show con- 
temporary life, industries, natural resources and 
historical landmarks. (SVE) 

Brazil. 78 frames. (South American Series. 
Maps and Scenes of the Amazon River, naviga- 
tion, bambu huts, rubber and coffee industry. 
(Stillfilm) 

Brazil. 50 frames. $2.50. Captions. (Life in 
Other Lands Library.) Photographs and pic- 
torial maps present a sight-seeing tour of Mod- 
ern Brazil. (Informative) 


GERMANY 
New Films: 


Vienna Today. 26 min. Sale: $100. A March 
of Time film, ideal for adult discussion groups. 
A survey of the recently ended four-power oc- 
cupation of Vienna by Russian, British, French 
and American troops. Life in Vienna during this 
trying time is shown. (McGraw-Hill) 

Maedchen in Uniform. 89 min. Rental: $45. 
German with English titles. Starring Dorotes 
Wieck and Herte Thiel. Directed by Leontine 
Sagen from the Play “Yesterday and Today” 
by Christa Winslow. A neurotic school girl in a 
fashionable school for girls, extolling compas- 
sion and understanding as against the Prussian 
ideal of harsh discipline. Originally this film 
was banned by the censors, then released to the 
most ecstatic acclaim ever accorded a motion 
picture. (Contemporary) 

Silent Night. 14 min. B & W and Color 
($68.75; $125). The Story of the Christmas 
Carol. Filmed in Austria, this motion picture 
presents the factual history of the most inspir- 
ing of all Christmas carols. We see how a poem 
first composed by a priest reflecting on the 
beauty of the Christmas season, and later set 
to music by the village schoolmaster, traveled 
from the small, remote villages of the Alps, all 
over the world to become a universal symbol of 
the Christmas spirit. (Coronet) 

Martin Luther. 1 nr. & 45 min. Sale: $50. No 
rental. Made available in 16 mm very recently. 
The story of Martin Luther. (Lutheran Church) 

Children of Germany. 14 min. Color: $125; 
B & W: $62.50. Western Germany’s Rhineland 
is almost a storybook world for a boy on a visit 
from Berlin. The old town of Kaub, the river 
boats, medieval castles, and a vineyard festival 
are typical of this historic region. (EBF) 
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Alesher Films has for distribution the follow- 
ing four, B & W, 15 min. each, rental: $6: 
Freuhling im Waldviertel (Spring in the Wood- 
lands). Ancient border of Austria, as a back- 
ground for glass-cutting and embroidery. Ger- 
man Narration. Schwarz Auf Weiss, World of 
writing and paper-making from the days of the 
Egyptians of today’s modern paper. Nacht 
Unter Tag. (Darkness Beneath the Light). Cav- 
erns of the Austrian Alps. Wenn Einer Eine 
Reise Tut. (When One Takes a Trip) Country- 
side around and within Salzburg are pictured 
as seen through the eyes of a touring couple. 


Filmstrips: 


Living in West Germany. 64 frames. Color. $6. 
Discusses the Northern plain, Central upland 
and Rhine Valley, showing transportation, min- 
ing and agriculture of those regions. (SVE) 

Regional Contrasts in Southwest Germany. 40 
frames. Color. $5. General views of interesting 
sites. (Budeck) 


Records: 


Brush Up Your German. Five double-sided 
10” discs, text, in album. $15. Set consists of 25 
idiomatic conversations, dramatized by speak- 
ers of both sexes, and creating thoroughly life- 
like situations. (Linguaphone; and record 
dealers.) 

German Literary Course. Five 12”, 78 rpm 
discs and text. $25. Contains selections of prose 
and poetry from the Great German authors. 
Recorded by Dr. Erich Drach, Lecturer in Elo- 
cution, University of Berlin. Selections from 
Lessing, Goethe, Meyer, Keller, Heine, Von 
Kleist, Schafer, Von Eichendorff, Grimm and 
Fontane. (Linguaphone) 


FREE AUSTRIAN FILMS 


The Austrian State Tourist Department has 
recently announced for free distribution (bor- 
rower pays return transportation), the follow- 
ing nine films, all black and white, most of them 
about 12 minutes duration (last one: 30 min- 
utes): Glittering Mountains; Happy Ending on 
the Lake (mountain scenery and skiing); Linz 
(German narration on the development and in- 
dustries of this city); Members of the American 
Youth Red Cross Visit Austria; Silent Night- 
Holy Night (celebration of Christmas in Obern- 
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dorf) ; Summer Schools in Austria; Village Sym- 
phony (life in an Austrian mountain village); 
Austrian Folk Songs; and Melodious Austria 
(shows great composers of Austria and scenes in 
which they lived and which inspired their im- 
mortal music.) The film Mozart’s Wonderland, 
in color, 13 min., sponsored by Minneapolis- 
Moline Co., Minneapolis, Minn., free loan, pre- 
sents a short tour of the Austrian Alps and the 
region where Mozart was born. Musical back- 
ground from works of Mozart. Skyways to Holi- 
days, 25 min., distributed free by Ideal Pic- 
tures, shows figure skating and skiing in the 
winter wonderland of the Austrial Tyrol and 
the Swiss Alps. Project for Tomorrow. 20 min. 
This is the story of one of the many uses to 
which Marshall Plan funds have been put, the 
introduction of the 4-H clubs to the children of 
the Austrian Tyrol. The film also has consider- 
able interest as a picture of present-day 
Austria, with beautiful scenic background 
(Film Images) 


ITALY 
New Films: 


Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci. 1954. Color. 26 
min. Rental: $25. Basil Wright’s authentic film 
of the work and spirit of Leonardo Da Vinci. 
The script is by Michael Ayrton, narration by 
Sir Laurence Olivier and C. Day Lewis. (Bran- 
don Films) 

Naples to Rome. 10 min. Free loan. Color. 
Presents a trip from Naples, through Santa 
Lucia, past the waters of Capri to Sorrento; 
through the ruins of Pompeii to Rome. Interest- 
ing sites of Rome. (Association Films) 

Modena, Turin, Florence. 10 min. Free loan. 
Color. A trip from Modena to the old and yet 
modern city of Turin with its cathedrals and 
magnificent villas, then on to Florence with its 
priceless art treasurers. (Association Films) 

Honeymooner’s Trip. 10 min. Free loan. 
Color. For peace, quiet and contentment, many 
honeymooners visit Venice, ride gondolas and 
visit the magnificent palaces, or perhaps they 
attend the Autumn Festival in the mountains 
of Val di Fassa. (Association Films) 

Art Life in Italy. 11 min. B & W and Color 
($55; $100). Art of Italy as the result of the ac- 
tivities of the Italian people in the land in which 
they live. Streets of Florence, scenes of ‘‘Gates 


of Paradise,” by Ghiberti, Giotto’s frescoes and 
views of many other historic Italian monuments 
and works of art. (Coronet) 

The Renaissance. 11 min. This film provides 
an authentic background for the study of An- 
cient Rome as a city, religious center and capi- 
tal of an Empire. Architecture, achievements 
in engineering, Appian Way, Sacra Via, the 
Forum, and the palaces of the Palatine Hill. 
(Coronet) 

Chance to Live. 19 min. $80. Guide included. 
The story of an Italian boy, alone and un- 
wanted after World War II, who is given “a 
chance to live’ by the American-supported 
Boys’ Republic near Rome. (McGraw-Hill) 

Italian Children. 11 min. $50. sale; $2.50 
rental. Collaborator: Prof. Joseph G. Fucilla. 
Centers around three important interests of the 
Italian peasant family: olive harvest, market 
day, and the olive fiesta. The children dance folk 
dances accompanied by accordion and violin. 
(EBF) 

The King’s Jester. 95 min. Rigoletto in dra- 
matic rather than operatic form. Plot draws 
from Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’Amuse. (Trans- 
World) 

Rome. City Eternal. Color. 25 min. Sale: $125; 
rental: $7.50. Scenes in Rome, showing shrines, 
visited by Holy year pilgrims. (Ideal Pictures) 

Vatican of Pius XIII. 18 min. Sale: $60. 
March of Time Film. Available with English, 
French or Spanish narration. Includes a tour of 
the Vatican, views of priceless art treasures, 
their care and protection, churches, rituals and 
costumes. (Library Films) 


Free Italian Films: 


Association Films has for free distribution the 
following films, all 10 minutes duration, the 
first three in color: Brenner Pass. Cortina, Ven- 
ice; Brenner Pass to Rome; Ventimiglia to Rome; 
Tarvisio to Rome; Domodossola to Rome; Syra- 
cuse to Naples. All of these films are travelogues 
showing important places along the way, such 
as churches, palaces, ancient monuments, foods, 
etc. 

The Italian Peninsula. 11 min. Shows the 
country of unusual geography and which has 
helped to produce different types of agriculture 
and living patterns. Shows silk factory, a rice 
farmer in the Po Valley, a high school student 
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in Rome, and a citrus fruit grower near Naples. 
(Coronet) 

Pagliacci. 1950. 85 min. Apply for rental. 
First authentic screen version of Leoncavallo’s 
opera, sung in Italian by Tito Gobbi, and 
others. Film has complete English titles and an 
introduction by Sinclair Lewis. (Brandon) 


Filmstrips: 


Living in Italy. 60 frames. Color. $6. Divided 
into Northern, Central and Southern Italy, em- 
phasizing agriculture, industry, cities and tour- 
ist attractions. (SVE) 

Italy Today. 30 frames. Black and White. 
Survey of Italy’s geographic, political, economic 
and cultural positicn in the world today. (Vis- 
ual Education) 


SPAIN 
New Films: 


Spanish Gypsies. 10 min. A series of exciting 
flamenco folk dances and songs performed by a 
group of outstanding artists at a gypsy festival 
in a grotto in Sacro-Monte, near Granada. 
(Bailey Films) 

José Iturbi. Two reels, each 10 min. Rental: 
$2.50 each. Iturbi plays Sevilla, Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu, with close-ups in the first reel; he 
explains the workings of the harpsichord, in the 
second reel, and plays Liszt’s “Eleventh Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,” with closeups of his feet and 
hands. (Bailey) 

Flamenco. 79 min. Color. Apply for rental. 
(1954). Recently reduced to 16 mm, this docu- 
mentary of the dance, music and the beauty of 
Spain, is a cavalcade of the gypsy dance based 
on ancient tradition, which varies from locality 
to locality. Stars Antonio, Pilar Lépez, bal- 
let espafiol, with Marfa Luz, and gypsies of 
all ages who sing and dance in their own vil- 
lages. English titles and explanations by Walter 
Terry. Music by Albeniz, Granados, and popu- 
lar flamenco composers. (Brandon) 

People of Spain. 16 min. Color $150; B & W: 
$75. Located at the gateway to the Mediter- 
ranean, Spain has had a long and eventful his- 
tory. The influence of the past upon the people 
and their arts and customs are clearly evident, 
but there is also indication of modern indus- 
trialization, especially in the larger cities. 


(EBF) 


Visit to Picasso. 22 min. B & W. $125. Shows 
the artist at work, his technique, and his many 
skills shown through his works. (Fleetwood 
Films) 

Picasso. 1956. 50 min. Color. Documents the 
autobiography of Pablo Picasso, the man, artist 
and pioneer painter, showing his works, manner 
of living, etc. (Contemporary Films) 

People of Spain. 20 min. B & W. Opens with a 
series of charts to indicate very effectively all 
the invasions in the Iberian Peninsula. The an- 
cient and turbulent history of the country re- 
mains today reflected in the people of Spain. 
Scenes in Southern Spain emphasize the Moor- 
ish influence in the life of that region. Also 
scenes showing olive and citrus groves, vine- 
yards, wheat and barley fields and other agri- 
cultural occupations. In Northern Spain are 
shown the remains of Roman occupation amid 
the farming and industrial life of that region. 
Also shown are interesting places in the cities of 
Toledo, Barcelona and Madrid. (EBF) 


Recordings: 


Spanish Music Center has lately increased its 
holdings on literary selections. The following 
should encourage teachers to inquire for com- 
plete listings. All discs have an individual libret- 
to. Records are in 33} rpm, no price given: 
Panorama poético espafiol, Federico Garcia 
Lorca, De corazén a corazén (recital poético), 
Panorama poético andaluz, Panorama poético 
hispano-americano, Rimas amorosas (Bécquer), 
Leyenda de Maese Pérez, Mujer, Literatura 
colombiana (drama y comedia), Spanish is Fun. 
These and other records constitute a series of 
five 12” LP recordings, recorded by Carola Yon- 
mar, noted Spanish interpreter in the art of 
verse and poetry. In addition Spanish Music 
Center distributes musical and dance records 
from all Spanish-speaking countries. (Spanish 
Music Center) 


INDEX TO DISTRIBUTORS OF AUDIO VISUAL- 
Arps ListeEp ABOVE 


Aeshler Films, 1311—19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Advertisement Dept., 25 
Broadway, N. Y. 4. 

Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17; and other 
cities. 

Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 E. 48th St., N. Y. 17. 
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Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

Bowmar: Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland Ave., Val- 
halla, N. Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 17. 

Budeck: Herbert E. Budeck, 324 Union St., Hackensack, 
N. J. 

Canadian Consulate General, 80 Boylston St., Boston. 
Chicago: 400 W. Madison. 

Canadian Railways, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

FASCEA: Franco American Services and Educational Aid, 
972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21. 

Film Images, 18 E. 60th St., N. Y. 22. 

Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Films of the Nations, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36. 

Fleetwood Films, 10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21 

Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Good Neighbor Commission of Texas, Box 2116 Capital 
Station, Austin 11, Texas. 

Hoefler (Paul) Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Holt: Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 40 Iona Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Library Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 

Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
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No one has ever truly read any foreign literature who has read it only through a 


Lutheran Church Productions, 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36. 

McGraw-Hill Films, Film Division, 330 45th St., N. Y. 36. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Modern Talking Pictures Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 

National Cotton Council of America, P.O. Box 18, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

National Tuberculosis Association, 790 Broadway, N. Y. 
19. 

Neubacker Productions, 10609 Bradbury Rd., Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 

Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau, 579 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Quebec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Rembrandt Films Library, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 

Spanish Music Center, 1291—6th Ave., N. Y. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

SVE: Society For Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Top Films, Box 3, Preuss Station, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Trans-World Films, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 

Visual Education Consultants, 2060 Helena St., Madison 4, 
Wis. 

Wayne University, A-V Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16. 

Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. 


Jost SANCHEZ 
University of Illinois (Chicago) 


translation—his own or any other. At best such reading is only at second hand, and, 


in the work of our students, is usually very imperfect. Translation is essential at first, 
as is the scaffolding to the building of a house; but no house is finished or sightly until 
the scaffolding is removed. So, no reading is adequate until it can be understood at 
first hand, and in the form of the original. In other words, the student must learn to 
think and to feel, if not productively, at least receptively, in and through the foreign 
language. Then only can he truly know or feel its literature. 


—Epwarp S. JoyNES 
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Notes and News 


Foreign Language Laboratories in a High School 


The teaching of audio and ora] abilities in French, Span- 
ish and German is very greatly facilitated by the use of 
language laboratories at Brighton High School. The 
laboratory is an integral part of foreign language teaching. 
The schedule is so arranged that each teacher holds his 
classes in a laboratory-classroom at least two days a week 
and a few classes are held in a laboratory every day. Some 
1,000 French, Spanish and German pupils use these rooms 
therefore, at least twice a week (150 of them every day). 
There are 90 listening posts available each period. 

Lesson plans include regular laboratory work. Tapes are 
made of those parts of the lesson text that lend themselves 
best to the kind of aural-oral drill possible with a tape re- 
corder or phonograph, and headsets. Students have much 
practice in listening and repeating and develop better audio 
comprehension, pronunciation and oral facility. Work is 
also being done with grammar patterns so that they become 
a vital, active, useable part of foreign language experience. 

The use of headsets makes reception of spoken foreign 
language much more clear. Every pupil hears every syllable 
distinctly without straining. Children feel that the listening 
experience is more personal than ordinary classroom teach- 
ing and teachers have found that there is much better 
attention. Incidentally children have great confidence in 
the worth of their laboratory work and parents visiting the 
laboratories believe that their children are gaining much 
more than they did in their foreign language classes. 

The use of the tape or records enables teachers to give 
their pupils opportunity to listen to many different native 
speakers. It enables them to go far toward the goal of 
native-like audio comprehension. 

The tape recorder allows material to be repeated con- 
stantly for the pupils’ benefit. Such frequent repetition 
would be physically impossible for a teacher, and yet it is 
necessary if young people are to acquire ready aural-oral 
facility. 

Dictations and other comprehension exercises can be 
given and the teacher can move about among the pupils 
noting mistakes and giving personal help. Such dictations 
automatically preclude the teacher’s slowing his speech 
unnaturally. Pupils learn to listen accurately. 

Pronunciation is greatly improved by use of laboratory 
equipment. Pupils are taught to speak clearly aloud when 
they imitate the master voice. Rarely is a first repetition 
satisfactory, but later repetitions show the great benefit of 
this practice. The use of the mini-mix attachment with a 
second recorder is a very great help in showing pupils’ 
mistakes. 

Because of laboratory drill short simple grammar pat- 
terns can at last be mastered aurally and orally instead 


of only visually. This offers an almost unlimited field for 
development. After particular grammar usage has been 
deduced through teacher presentation, drill can make gram- 
mar forms active and meaningful. Pupils listen to the Eng- 
lish or see it in the book, try to give the correct foreign 
language form, the master voice repeats the phrase correctly 
and allows a pause for student correction and repetition. 
Then, a third time, the master voice gives the correct form 
and the pupil repeats. Pupils are talking; they learn correct 
grammar; they gain better pronunciation; and they gain 
confidence. They also learn to understand. Many different 
procedures are possible and should be used and varied to 
avoid monotony and stimulate learning. 

Laboratory work also develops oral facility. Students 
repeat the master voice in the pauses provided and thus 
have many more chances for oral expression than in the 
ordinary classroom where they answer only two or three 
times during a period. Besides they hear only the good 
pronunciation of the master voice. They are not subjected 
to the often incorrect, faltering and slow pronunciation of 
their fellow beginners. 

This constant repetition of the master voice is handled 
judiciously so that boredom is avoided. As the children 
listen and repeat they soon gain ready comprehension of 
what they hear as well as ease in talking. It is wise to repeat 
a smaller amount of material several times than a larger 
amount only once. Beginning teachers in laboratory work 
often find they are a little over zealous in the amount of 
work provided. Pupils record their speech from time to 
time and marks are given noting improvement. 

While the core of the laboratory program is based on 
tape recordings of parts of the texts used, other material 
is also used, such as the commercial records which ac- 
company the text; also CIRCLING THE GLOBE WITH 
SPEECH, French and Spanish; many records of songs, the 
text of which is available; GETTING AROUND IN 
FRENCH AND SPANISH; LECONS PRELIMI- 
NAIRES; FRENCH SPEECH HABITS; etc. Foreign 
language movies are shown and repeated. The text is care- 
fully prepared before the showing of the film and the film 
is seen at least twice in the period. Discussion in the foreign 
language follows the film. 

Two 1} sized rooms have conventional classroom desks 
in the front half of the room and in the rear have installed 
special tables with headsets plugged into boxes containing 
individual volume controls. These are placed on top of the 
tables in full view of the teacher. Any unnecessary handling 
by pupils is discouraged. There are places for 30 students in 
each room, thus enabling an entire class to use the equip- 
ment at a time. 
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A third laboratory-classroom is a regular sized classroom 
with the standard seats replaced by tables containing boxes 
and headsets. Boxes are placed far enough from each other 
so that regular classwork testing can be done. 

Each room has a good tape recorder with sufficient am- 
plification for 30 headsets, placed on a table in front of the 
tables of the pupils. In addition to these three recorders 
there is an additional recorder and a mini-mix attachment. 
The latter recorder and mini-mix may be moved from one 
room to another and can be connected with the recorder 
in the room. A master tape, containing material with 
pauses, may be played on one machine; the students listen 
thru headsets; and one repeats into the microphone. The 
2nd machine records both the master voice and the student 
repetition. Then the playing of this new tape allows a very 

A powerful phonograph is also used among the three 
rooms. Connections are made so that the sound may be 
directed into the headsets and records may be used. How- 
ever, tapes of any new records that will be used at all 
commonly are made immediately. These can be used more 
easily and with less deterioration than records. 

Provision is also made for the showing of foreign lan- 
guage films in each laboratory. The sound track is played 
thru the headsets making for much finer reception and 
virtually eliminating the sound of the machine. The win- 
dows have dark curtains. Tape recordings to accompany 
slides or film strips may be used also. Advance preparation 
and following tests and discussions ensure better student 
attention. 

The cost of installation and wiring tables with boxes 
containing individual volume controls is not more expensive 
than fitting the room with 30 conventional desks. The 
tables cost $33.00 including wiring; 30 boxes, $63.00; 30 
plugs, $32.50; 30 headsets, $82.50. A tape recorder such as 
the Crestwood with a 10 watt amplifier, powerful enough 
to use with 30 headsets, costs about $230.00. The mini-mix 
costs about $10.00. The latter of course needs a second 
recorder for use with it. Incidentally this extra recorder 
can often be used very advantageously when one of the 


other recorders needs repairs. The phonograph, Califone 
V-12, having a powerful enough amplifier for 30 headsets 
costs about $90.00. A special cord for connection between 
the movie projector and the headsets costs about $3.50. 
These amounts include school discount. Installation of the 
tables and wiring was done by the school maintenance 
staff who also keep the equipment in working shape. 

The Brighton High School foreign language teachers 
sincerely appreciate the fine cooperation and encourage- 
ment given them by the principal, the director of education 
and the superintendent and the Board of Education. They 
also appreciate the great help of the foreign language de- 
partment of the University of Rochester in providing them 
with tapes made by them and by native assistants under 
their direction. Our foreign language learning process has 
now become active talking patterned after native speakers 
and real understanding thru listening to native speech. 

A secondary public school laboratory must be conducted 
quite differently from a private school or a college lab be- 
cause it is essentially instruction to a group of 25 to 30 stu- 
dents and the work has to be centered in the classroom 
rather than in individual booths outside of class. This, 
therefore necessitates a very careful integration with the 
regular text. Only work better done with the laboratory 
equipment should be done. Valuable time must not be 
spent on work that could be better done in the traditional 
fashion. 

The use of individual booths would not seem to be par- 
ticularly helpful in a public secondary school laboratory 
where large group instruction is given. Little outside work 
can be expected of high school pupils so that laboratory 
work has to be part of a carefully developed program. It 
is true that pupils cannot record individually as often as 
might possibly be desired but the cost of individual booths 
with tape recorders would be prohibitive and the problems 
of using such equipment effectively on the secondary level 
would be almost impossible to surmount. 

MarGaret V. WojNOWSKI 

Brighton High School 

Rochester, New York 


Foreign Language Enrollments in New York City 


With its offering of eight languages the New York City 
school system maintains what is undoubtedly the richest 
foreign language program on the secondary level. Enrolling 
over 158,000 pupils, taught by over a thousand teachers 
it is also the largest foreign language department in the 
country. 

French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Latin and Spanish 
are offered. Norwegian is taught in one Brooklyn high 
school and there is a remnant of Ancient Greek in another 
school (Erasmus Hall). Language study is begun normally, 
in the eighth year of the junior high school. “Specials” — 
pupils who complete the three year course in two years— 
begin their foreign language in the seventh year. Pupils 
get one year’s credit for their junior high school work and 
continue the language in senior high school. Foreign lan- 


guages are also offered in six vocational high schools and in 
all the evening high schools. 

May it be pointed out that the enrollment figures are 
not a true reflection of the “popularity” of a given lan- 
guage. Since most of the junior high schools—with their 
smaller organization—offer only French and Spanish, the 
choice of many pupils is limited. Most senior high schools 
offer five and six languages, but only one junior high school 
offers as many as five foreign languages. In fact, of the 112 
junior high schools, only six offer Latin and only five teach 
German. This means that hundreds of pupils cannot get the 
language of their first choice in the eighth year. Some of 
them do become second language students when they reach 
the senior high school. 

The enrollment figures for the various languages are: 
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ENROLLMENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES—OCTOBER 1956 
(Senior high schools, junior high schools, vocational 


schools and evening schools) 
Gain or Loss 
Oct Oct. 
Language 1095S 1956 Num Pet 
ber cent 
French 51,426 54,480 3,054 6 
German 4,605 4,833 228 5 
Hebrew 5,352 5,381 29 
Italian 12,069 11,975 —94 —} 
Latin 4,806 5,047 241 5 
Spanish 69,628 75,720 6,092 8 
Greek 4 3 -—1 
Norwegian 103 85 —18 —17 
Language Orienta- 
tion -617 496 121 
148,610 158,020 9,410 6 


As is evident, there are increases over last year in all of 
the city-wide languages except Italian. French shows a gain 
of 6%, German 5%, Hebrew $ of 1%, Latin 5% and Span- 
ish 8%. 

Spanish, with its total of 75,720 pupils, is far in the lead. 
Since last year it gained 6,092. This may be explained in 
part by the large influx of Puerto Ricans who continue to 
study their native tongue in school. Because of their pres- 
ence here in such large numbers, the vocational and practi- 
cal value of Spanish is extremely high in New York City. 
Entire areas are Spanish-speaking. Special courses have 
been organized in Spanish for policemen, doctors, nurses 
and sanitation workers. The want ads in the Sunday papers, 
that require a foreign language competence, ask for Span- 


The Case for 


In the opinion of many teachers of modern languages 
translation as a classroom device is in such low esteem that 
to offer a word in its defence is not unlike offering an apol- 
ogy for sin. 

The things that may be said against translation are 
legion. Many of us have sat through courses where the sole 
order of business was to translate continually. I remember 
quite unhappily a course in the Quijote taken during a 
particularly hot summer. Day after day with monotonous 
regularity we translated a long assignment. Any comments 
from the professor (a distinguished scholar in Hispanic 
studies, by the way) on the great book and its great author 
were pitifully few. 

Another objection to using translation as a classroom 
procedure is that it creates a temptation toward student 
cribbing, i.e. having the English meanings of the foreign 
words written between the lines or on the margins of the 
book. It may also be pointed out that if we use the hack- 
neyed formula of “read and translate,” a student B will be 
assiduously making his preparation for the next paragraph 


ish in 85% of the cases. (Spanish teachers certainly ought 
not to deplore the statement: “Spanish is commercially 
valuable.” It is!). 
French has been increasing year by year. At present 
10,000 more students are enrolled than in 1952. 
German continued to drop steadily from 1934 on, when 
the enrollment was 22,550. This year it shows its first gain 
—an increase of 228 over last year’s figure of 4,605. 
Hebrew rose rapidly from 235 in 1932 to 5,543 in 1950, 
its high point. Since then it has maintained itself around 
5,300. It is offered in almost one-third of the junior high 
schools. 
For years Italian remained below 6,000. Then it rose 
steadily to a high point of 12,069 in 1955, placing it third in 
number of pupils enrolled. This year’s figure shows a slight 
drop (94). 
Latin has been declining over the years. In 1946 the 
enrollment was still above 13,000. This year’s figure of 
5,047 shows a gain of 5% over last year’s enrollment. 
Greek is perilously approaching the vanishing point. In 
1937 there were still over 100 students of that ancient 
tongue, but since then the decline has been rapid,—some- 
thing to be deplored. 
The classes in Portuguese, which were organized some 
years ago, did not maintain themselves. My efforts to 
introduce Russian on the secondary level have not met with 
success. Our in-service program (for teachers) includes 
courses in Chinese. 
On the whole, then, one may consider the foreign lan- 
guage program of New York with its many offerings a 
favorable one. It is hoped that in the not too distant future 
that program will be extended down into the grades, and 
up into a special school for foreign language study. 
THEODORE HUEBENER 
Director of Foreign Languages 
New York City 


Translation 


while student A is reciting. Both of these objections can be 
easily over-ruled. If the teacher will make it clearly known 
at the beginning of the term that he objects strenuously to 
the writing of words in the text and that he will not hesitate 
to inspect the texts, he will find that the students will co- 
operate very well in the matter. In fact, I have frequently 
had students tell me that they felt much better about their 
class work and much surer of themselves on their examina- 
tions after giving up interlinear writing. Much of the prob- 
lem of a student’s making preparation during another’s 
recitation can be overcome by having all of the oral reading 
done as a separate unit and all of the translation done as a 
separate unit. It appears to be belaboring the obvious to 
point out that both the oral reading and the translation will 
receive better attention if they are handled separately. It is 
asking quite a lot of a student to expect him to switch 
quickly and easily from the oral reading of a foreign lan- 
guage passage to the translation of that passage. 

It is possible, of course, for a student to translate and 
not know what the material that he has just translated 
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means. I know a very intelligent lady who says that even 
though she read the Aeneid in a Latin course, she was not 
aware that Virgil’s great work was an interesting story until 
she took a course in the classics in translation. Such a state 
of things is deplorable, to say the least. This can be avoided, 
however, by asking the student whose comprehension 
seems hazy to tell you what his translation means, or by 
asking him the meaning of some of the English words that 
he has given you. We should, of course, never accept a 
translation that doesn’t make sense. I have often had occa- 
sion to point out to my students that the foreign language 
sentence or paragraph has sense in it and that it is up to 
them to extract the sense. 

Notwithstanding the objections I have pointed out and 
others which may be made, the advantages of translation 
are manifold. To translate is a natural thing to do. It isa 
proceeding from the unknown to the familiar. It isa trans- 
posing of foreign words into terms with which we are 
acquainted. Translation carries us over from what we do 
not understand to what we do understand. If some one 
hands us a letter from Argentina, he asks, “what does it 
say’” He wants you to tell him just what is in the letter. 
He is interested in knowing whether it is cars or canned 
goods that are involved and in what quantity. So what do 
we do for him? We translate. 

If a student knows that the foreign language says, he 
can translate it. If he doesn’t know what the words mean, he 
can’t give you an acceptable sort of meaning in English. 
He may say, “I can’t translate but I get the idea.” My 


former chief, Professor L. C. Hughes, had an answer for 
this. “No,” he would say patiently, not the idea an idea. 

Translation is, to be sure, not an end in itself. We are not 
training our students to become professional translators. 
However, translation may well prove a bridge to “natural” 
comprehension. Many of us have certainly had the experi- 
ence that when we became really proficient in translating 
we no longer needed to do it. We had reached that highly 
desirable goal of being able to get the thought accurately 
and directly from the foreign idiom. 

I believe in translation as an effective device to check a 
student’s preparation, not just as “a hangman’s whip to 
hand the wretch in order” but as a way of seeing if the work 
has been done. Translation is a tangible performance that 
can be achieved by the majority of the students in our 
classes, not just by the brightest ones. Certainly it should 
not exclude other forms of classroom activity. A careful 
and conscientious teacher will make use of translation 
when he needs it. He will abandon it when he feels it is 
wise to do so. He will spent little time on the easy passages 
that most of the class understand but he will see to it that 
all real difficulties are cleared away. He may find it ad- 
visable to translate a passage himself from time to time. 
A serious teacher will not let translation become his only 
method of checking student preparation, but he will use it 
whenever necessary as a time-tested short cut from the 
unknown to the known. 


O. L. ABBoTT 


Michigan State University 


Summer Workshop 


The Western Reserve University Summer School of French and Spanish will present 
a Workshop on the Teaching of Foreign Language in Elementary Schools on Thursday, 
June 20, and Friday, June 21. Directed by Dr. Ruth Mulhauser, professor and chairman 
of the Department of Romance Languages at WRU, the workshop will discuss methods 
and problems of teaching foreign languages in elementary schools. For further infor- 
mation concerning the workshop, contact Dr. Ruth Mulhauser at the Mather Memorial 
Building, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, or call CEdar 1-7700, ext. 
366. 
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Book Reviews 


PARGMENT, M. S. Nouvelles, Contes et Récits con- 
temporains. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. vi+418+lxxiv. $3.90. 


This collection of stories offers very extensive materials 
for reading practice, intended for students in intermediate 
college French courses. The stories, all by contemporary or 
modern authors, are good specimens of the French lan- 
guage as it is written and spoken today. Most of them have 
not been edited before in American textbooks. Generally 
speaking, they are lively and dramatic, diversified in char- 
acter, and likely to hold the student’s interest. 

Whether they are worth reading is a more dubious 
question. The editor has purposely made undergraduate 
tastes the criterion for choosing his texts. As he says in his 
Introduction, “ ... no stories have been selected because 
of the fame of their authors . ... The ultimate objective 
being primarily the acquisition of linguistic facility, it is 
essential that the learner’s attention be concentrated on 
the understanding of the text .... The selections of this 
volume have, therefore, been made exciusively on the basis 
of the interest they are likely to have for the mature and 
inquisitive student, their power to stimulate thought and 
emotion.” As a result, the book has very limited literary 
merit. It contains, to be sure, very good tales by Super- 
vielle, Troyat, Lenormand, and Dorgelés. These stand side 
by side with mediocre or even worthless pieces by popular 
but untalented writers such as Jouglet, Leblanc, Corday, or 
Boutet. The collection includes sentimental stories, horror 
stories, stories of the war and the German occupation, 
funny stories, melodramatic stories, adventure stories, fan- 
tastic stories. Some of them stoop to the same level as soap 
operas, television programs, and the worst products of 
Hollywood. They will have wide appeal for our teen-agers 
but not much education value, least of all for the “mature 
and inquisitive student.” 

This book illustrates an unfortunate trend in the prep- 
aration of reading texts for students of foreign languages. 
Editors and publishers, always seeking for something novel 
or new, service up a diet of French farces, detective stories, 
and sensational pieces from popular magazines. They seem 
to believe that a book must be a current success if it is to 
aid in the development of linguistic skills; but the truth is 
that the style of great authors, whether of the seventeenth 
century or down to the twentieth, has more to teach uS 
about the French language today than the style of Pagnol 
or Simenon. They also seem to believe, again fallaciously, 
that they must surrender to the taste of undergraduates in- 
stead of trying to improve it. There is no reason why inter- 
mediate students of French should not gain some apprecia- 
tion for France’s civilization and culture, for its philosophi- 
cal or scientific works, and for its literary masterpieces. The 
second-year course, which in most colleges fulfills the for- 
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eign language requirement, has little reason for its existence 
if it merely imparts linguistic ability, i.e., if it is divorced 
from the moral, social, and artistic values which are the 
living heritage of any foreign culture. For a fuller discussion 
of this subject I should like to refer readers to the article 
by Professor Charles A. Knudson, “Petit Examen de Con- 
science Professionelle,” in The French Review, May, 1956. 

Professor Pargment’s book has one other defect which 
he or his publisher could easily have avoided. Its physical 
arrangement prevents the reader from focusing his atten- 
tion on the text. A conscientious student has to go to five 
places in the book in order to prepare his lesson. These are: 

1) Text of the stories (pp. 1-365), which is attractively 
printed and relatively free from typographical errors. Num- 
bers and asterisks refer to two sets of notes. 

2) Footnotes under the text, explaining or translating 
difficult expressions. But some of these notes merely send 
the reader to another part of the book, e.g. this one: ‘Voir 
main au vocabulaire.” There are some, also, which fail to 
give an equivalent meaning—such as “Injure grossiére” or 
“Terme désagréable ou hostile’”—causing the curious stu- 
dent to seek out a dictionary. 

3) Questions (pp. 367-394), which are abundant and 
valuable for classroom exercises. 

4) Notes (pp. 395-418), which offer very brief biograph- 
ical sketches of the various authors and explanations of 
geographical or historical allusions occurring in the stories. 

5) End vocabulary (pp. i-Ixxiv), which is extensive and 
carefully prepared. It would be improved, I think, by dual 
listings of many compound expressions. Avoir beau can be 
found only under avoir, tenir compte only under compte, 
coup de pied only under coup, etc. 

With a better selection of texts and with better editorial 
planning this book could have rendered a very valuable 
service to teachers and students of intermediate French. 
After all it is not inferior to many other textbooks now on 
the market; perhaps it will find a useful place in certain 
college courses. Teachers will not want to assign the whole 
volume, which is very generous in size, but, by choosing 
carefully, they can plan out a fairly satisfactory reading 
program. 

A. WADSWORTH 

University of Illinois 


Crouse, M., La Verendrye—Fur Trader 
and Trapper. Cornell University Press: 
Ithaca, New York, 1956. Pp. ix+247. Price 
$4.00. 

An ever-increasing number of books in English dealing 
with important figures among the early French explorers 
of the North American continent from the discovery of 
Canada early in the seventeenth century to its loss to Eng- 
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land more than a hundred years later have appeared in 
recent years. All have added breadth and depth to our 
knowledge of the contribution of the early French ex- 
plorers and have given us a truer realization of our debt to 
them. Mr. Crouse’s book is no exception to this statement. 

Choosing a figure less known to the general reader and 
even to the specialist in the period, Mr. Crouse has devoted 
this book to Pierre de la Verendrye, a fur trader and ex- 
plorer, to quote the sub-title. Perhaps fur trader by neces- 
sity and explorer by preference would better describe the 
man, for the first one was the only way to make the second 
possible. Asin the case of so much exploration of this time— 
and earlier and later, too,—the backers of the enter- 
prises were interested in profits more than increasing 
knowledge, and if the proposal did not show a reasonable 
chance to recoup on the investment, little money would be 
forthcoming. 

This book is divided into ten chapters of unequal length. 
The first “Exploration and the Fur Trade” (pp. 1-16) gives 
the necessary background for the biography of the subject 
and for a comprehension of the situation and conditions 
under which he had to live and work. The remaining nine 
chapters tell the story of La Verendrye’s life with its strug- 
gles, hardships, frustrations and few triumphs. 

Mr. Crouse has assembled, sorted and assayed a vast 
amount of material to produce this book, in which he 
makes an honest effort to assess the worth of conflicting 
reports and statements and to draw conclusions honestly 
and fairly. Such opinions are fairly stated in all cases. We 
have always before us the background of the wars with the 
Indians and the English in the struggle for the favor of the 
native and for the control of the lucrative fur trade. We 
see the enormous difficulties confronting Verendrye—and 
all other explorers of the time—in trying to convince far- 
away courts and skeptical local officials of the importance 
and value of his undertaking and in making them see the 
difficulties and problems confronting him and which could 
be met only if money were available. 

Mr. Crouse impresses me as fair and honest in his treat- 
ment of the man and period and certainly presents a good 
picture of the explorer’s life and dangers in traversing vast 
stretches of virtually unknown country in which he could 
never be sure whether he would be welcomed by the natives 
or set upon and possibly be massacred by them. It is cer- 
tainly an excellent addition to our library of books on the 
subject and the times in which our continent was being 
discovered and explored by white men. It may well become 
the definitive book on Verendrye. Although there may well 
be some who disagree with some of Mr. Crouse’s conclusions 
and opinions, I am sure that all will agree that he has turned 
out a good and solid piece of work on a period too little 
known to most of us. 

Seven appendixes, (pp. 213-236), a Bibliography, (pp. 
237-241), an Index, (pp. 243-247), two photographic il- 
lustrations and four maps help one better to understand 
the material of the book and enhance its usefulness as a 
book of ready reference. It deserves a place in every college 
library of standing, as well as in general libraries of any 
pretense at completeness and in personal collections of 
those who have an interest in this period of our history. It 
can, of course, be of use to the teacher of French and his 
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pupils by leading them to a better knowledge of the back- 
ground of our history by showing how it was made in the 
life of men such as Pierre de la Verendrye. 
Wm. Marion MILLER 
Miami University 
KRANZMAYER, EBERHARD, Historische Lautgeo- 
graphie des gesamlbairischen Dialektraumes. 
Wien: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Kommission bei Hermann 
Bohlaus Nachf., 1956, pp. xi+143. 


This model historical phonology appears as an advance 
supplement to the forthcoming Bayrisch-dsterreichisches Di- 
alektworterbuch, the largest project of its kind in the field 
of contemporary German dialect study. The dictionary will 
show the results of over forty years of research by the 
staffs of the Dictionary Commissions of the Academies of 
Sciences in both Vienna and Munich. In recent years most 
of the work has been done in Vienna and it is the Viennese 
Commission which is taking the initiative in the publica- 
tion. The present staff, including the director V. Dollmayer, 
M. Hornung, F. Roitinger, in addition to Kranzmayer, 
carries on the tradition of dialect research established by 
such Austrian scholars as J. Seemiiller, P. Lessiak, A. Pfalz, 
and W. Steinhauser. 

Kranzmayer has held university lectures on the Austro- 
Bavarian dialect for many years and was able to draw 
upon the combined files of the proposed dictionary com- 
prising some three million items in Vienna and some two 
million in Munich, plus his own largely unpublished Dialekt- 
atlas von Osterreich und seinen Nachbarlander consisting of 
about twelve hundred maps. His book, printed in double 
columns, contains a preface outlining the purpose and 
scope, an introduction presenting the principles of sound 
change as found within the history of the Austro-Bavarian 
dialect, and the text proper which gives detailed state- 
ments of the distribution within the various sub-dialects 
of the sound reflexes of the Late Old High German or Early 
Middle High German stage. An index is included. Supple- 
menting the text is a separate folder containing thirty-one 
maps: four are intended for general dialectal, political, and 
geographical orientation; twenty-seven show the distribu- 
tion of individual features as found around the year 1930. 

At that time the Austro-Bavarian dialect area covered a 
territory about four and half times the size of Switzerland 
with approximately 8,500,000 inhabitants. Roughly the 
area is that of Altbayern, Austria without the Alemannic- 
speaking province of Vorarlberg, the Siidtirol in Italy, the 
Egerland and a strip of Czechoslovakia on the German and 
Austrian border, plus several speech islands in Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, which were colonized during 
the middle ages by Austro-Bavarian peasants. There are 
three main dialectal subdivisions: South, Middle, and 
North Bavarian. South Bavarian of the Alpine region is the 
most conservative; Middle Bavarian, along the Isar-Donau 
axis with Munich and Vienna as important centers, the 
most progressive. Kranzmayer finds that these and other 
boundaries were established for the most part between 
shortly after 1100 and 1300. The colonial speech islands 
founded during that period are often extremely conserva- 
tive and preserve features which prevailed within the whole 
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area at the time of their settlement. Their speech, loan- 
words and placenames both in and from surrounding dia- 
lects and languages, early legal records, and OHG and 
MHG Austro-Bavarian literary remains are utilized for the 
dating of dialectal sound changes. 

An expansion of that which Kranzmayer calls ““Wort- 
soziologie” would be appreciated because of its importance 
for German word geography. There are indications through- 
out the book of a growing interest in the application of 
phonemic principles to Austro-Bavarian dialect study, the 
roots of which go back to the work of A. Pfalz. From 
Kranzmayer’s classification of types of sound change which 
have occurred within the history of Austro-Bavarian, one 
gathers that no changes fitting the American linguists’ label 
of “phonemic split” have taken place. His “Aufsaugung 
gliederarmer Reihen” clearly corresponds to “phonemic 
merger,” but it can not always be determined whether “ein- 
facher Lautwandel” and “Reihenausweichung” represent 
system changes or not. The discussion of “Lautersatz” is 
excellent, as well as the consideration of the extra-linguistic 
backdrop of linguistic changes. 

Kranzmayer’s knowledge of Austro-Bavarian dialects is 
amazing and he treats a wealth of material in a jaunty style. 
His historical phonology is representative of the best of 
dialect study in Austria and bodes well for the quality of 
the projected dictionary. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 

University of Buffalo 


TorRES-RIOsEcO, ARTURO, Relatos Chilenos. 
Edited by Arnold Chapman. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1956, pp. xi+211. $1.50. 


This attractive new reader for intermediate Spanish 
students is a collection of original short-stories or sketches 
by a Chilean writer who has been teaching in American 
universities for many years. Most of the stories are rem- 
iniscent of a Chilean boyhood and all are written in a 
simple but elegant style. 

There is one tale of a circus put on by neighborhood 
youngsters, another about a disastrous cock-fight, one tale 
of a disillusioning vacation trip, yet another about a bully 
vanquished with finesse. Some of the stories are tragic, 
most of them are sentimental, but the book is permeated 
by a quiet, mature humor of a sort to be appreciated by 
most North Americans as well as South Americans. The 
stories are appropriately illustrated with sketches by the 
Bolivian artist Sotomayor. 

Professor Arnold Chapman has adapted the text for 
class use with an introduction, vocabulary, notes, questions 
and composition exercises. Occasionally the end vocabulary 
lacks a word used in the text, such as desagiie on page 49, 
but if this induces a student to use a dictionary, so much 
the better. These stories should interest most young people 
and be a welcome change to most teachers. 

WitiaM H. ARCHER 


Sacks, NorMAN P., Cuentos de hoy y de ayer. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1956, pp. viii-+222. $3.00. 


Cuentos de hoy y de ayer is a collection of eighteen stories 
intended for use at the end of the first or the beginning of 


the second year of Spanish. The stories, according to the 
author, are presented in the order of relative difficulty. 
Thirteen of the stories date from the nineteenth and twen- 
tied centuries, the remaining five date from the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries. Both Spain and 
Spanish America are represented. For the purpose of pro- 
viding good reading material at an elementary level the 
author has carefully and cleverly simplified the stories per- 
taining to the earlier centuries. The text occupies 156 pages 
and the vocabulary 60 with some 4100 entries. Each story 
is preceded by an introduction of varying length with data 
concerning the author’s life and work. Words and idioms 
which do not appear in Keniston’s A Standard List of 
Spanish Words and Idioms, or are not obvious cognates, are 
translated in footnotes on their first appearance (except in 
the last two stories). All notes, including those dealing with 
grammatical construction, cultural, geographical and his- 
torical data, appear at the bottom of the page. 

The exercises at the end of each story consist of a cues- 
tionario, translation, and an exercise in which the student 
is to supply words of the same family as those appearing 
in it. In several] cases the author has added one or two exer- 
cises showing the student how the third exercise described 
is done and how diminutives are formed. 

Following a story from Calila y Dimna, José Antonio 
Campos is represented by Los tres cuervos, Augustin de 
Rojas Villadrando by Sonar despierto, Sebastidn Mey by 
El hombre verdadero y el mentiroso, Pio Baroja by Elizabide 
el Vagabundo, Horacio Quiroga by El solitario and Tres 
cartas—y un pie, Mariano José de Larra by El castellano 
viejo, Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n by El afrancesado, Ricardo 
Palma by Las orejas del alcalde, etc. 

The stories have been most carefully edited. The un- 
common words and idiomatic expressions included in the 
footnotes are numbered and the explanations are clear. The 
vocabulary at the end of the book reflects painstaking effort 
and is complete, precise and clear. The volume is attrac- 
tively printed and appears to be free of typographical 
errors. 

This reviewer feels that in Cuentos de hoy y de ayer the 
author has produced a reader that will please and satisfy 
students and teachers of Spanish. 

RAFAEL J. MIRANDA 

Spring Hill College 

Mobile, Alabama 


EDMUND DE Cuasca. Estructura y Forma en el 
Poema de Mio Cid. State University of Iowa 
Press. 1956. 


Desde que el ilustre Menéndez Pidal esclarecié el texto 
del Poema del Cid y la historia de Ruy Diaz, se han pu- 
blicado varios estudios algunos muy valiosos, sobre pro- 
blemas relacionados con Ja estructura, el sentido y la forma 
del magnifico cantar de gesta que inicia la historia de la 
literatura espafiola. Pero el profesor E. de Chasca se pro 
puso, al escribir este libro, no examinar aspecos parciales 
de la obra del juglar de Medinaceli, sino hacer un estudio 
integral, de conjunto, del Poema que refleja, con expresién 
insuperable, el alma de “Castilla la Gentil” en los duros 
tiempos medievales. 

Después de fijar los términos fundamentales de “forma” 
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y “estructura”, y sobre la base de que el tema de este cantar 
de juglaria es el restablecimiento de la perdida honra del 
héroe—interpretaci6n de evidente exactitud—el autor 
traza el plan de su estudio con la distincién de lo que debe 
considerarse accién principal, incidentes y episodios en el 
desarrollo del Poema. 

Le atrae a De Chasca, como a otros comentaristas, la 
interpretacién del sentido, un poco enigmatico, del famoso 
verso referente al Cid: “Dios, que buen vasallo, si oviesse 
buen senorel” Verdaderamente se encierra en esta frase 
la clave del esencial sentido anti-leonés que inspira a todo 
el Poema. Cabrian, hipotéticamente, dos significados: 

/Dios, qué buen vasallo (seria) si tuviese buen sevior! 

/Dios, que buen vasallo! tuviese buen senor! 

Arroja la primera interpretacién alguna sombra, aunque 
condicionada, sobre la excelsitud del héroe, si bien culpando 
al rey de que el Cid no sea buen vasallo. Por ello parece 
mas fundada la segunda, si se tiene en cuenta la inspiracién 
castellanista del juglar, por cuanto enaltece a Ruy Diaz y 
deprime a Alfonso VI. De Chasca, muy acertadamente, 
llega a la raiz del problema plante4ndolo con estas dos 
preguntas: ¢Es Alfonso un rey perfecto? ¢Es el Cid un 
vasallo perfecto? Sélo contesta con un si inequivoco a la 
segunda. En su opinién, después de un anélisis muy pene- 
trante de este punto neurdlgico del Cantar, afirma De 
Chasca—para quien la relacién entre el rey y el Cid con- 
stituye el fundamento de la estructura del Poema—que: 
“Como rey, Alfonso est4 a una altura inasequible para el 
vasallo; como ser humano Rodrigo le supera.” Cierto es, 
por otra parte, que Alfonso VI, prescindiendo de su jerar- 
quia como soberano y de sus defectos como hombre, fué un 
gran rey para su tiempo. 

Al estudiar los procedimientos artisticos del Poema, el 
autor del libro sefiala en primer término la variedad: de los 
tres incidentes, el destierro de Ruy Diaz es un suceso 
politico; la afrenta de Corpes, un lance familiar; y la Corte 
de Toledo un espectdculo juridico. En la variedad de 
acciones aprecia adem4s una diversidad de tono emocional. 
Destaca asimismo la variedad en el movimiento. Cada 
Cantar tiene su ritmo. Advierte De Chasca como el juglar 
emplea la répida enumeracié6n de los lugares para sugerir 
el movimiento, que referido al tiempo es inseparable del 
espacio. Se siente el tiempo en su aspecto mds inmediato y 
real: el transcurso de cada dia en las fracciones de la 
existencia cotidiana; y se compone de los sucesivos amane- 
ceres y anocheceres, los dias y las noches. Tal es la sen- 
sacién que deja esta obra prodigiosa del mester de juglaria. 

Con referencia a “el pensamiento y su medio: las pa- 
labras,” hace notar el profesor De Chasca que su carac- 
teristica es la parquedad. Son las gentes del Poema hombres 
de acci6n mds que de palabras. Pero se emplean a veces 
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palabras de gran expresividad. La precisién y el significado 
formal de algunas son también rasgos caracteristicos del 
estilo. Se percibe asimismo la precisién de las cifras, y con 
ellas se denota el progreso en los triunfos del Cid. 

El paisaje y los lugares se presentan s6lo como escena 
de la accién. Pero ciertos objetos y la indumentaria tienen 
gran expresividad. Lo que la barba del Cid significa a 
través del Poema demuestra ei valor singular que adquiere 
un atributo fisico como elemento de una construccién li- 
teraria. Los gestos aparecen revestidos de importante sig- 
nificaci6n. Pero en el conjunto del Poema la sobriedad es la 
linea dominante. 

Siente el autor del libro que resefio profunda admiracién 
por el Poema y por su héroe. Y asf, con devocién sincera, va 
poniendo de manifiesto las magnfficas cualidades del 
Campeador: su magnanimidad, en varias ocasiones de- 
mostrada; su personal bondad, que atrae la general esti- 
macién; su don de gentes; su moderaci6n y mesura. Es, sin 
duda, paradigma del caballero castellano medieval. 

Afirma De Chasca que en este cantar de gesta el ele- 
mento mfitico “est4 reducido al minimo.” Asf es en efecto, 
porque es preciso distinguir entre lo no histérico, que en el 
Poema es gran parte, y lo propiamente mitico, ya que mito, 
segtin el Diccionario de la Academia, quiere decir “fAbula, 
ficci6n alegé6rica, especialmente en materia religiosa.” Aun 
en lo no histérico hay tal autenticidad humana en su prese- 
taci6n artistica, que si realmente hubiera ocurrido la 
afrenta de Corpes, Rodrigo hubiera obrado de modo muy 
semejante a como lo relata el juglar. La Corte de justicia 
reunida en Toledo responde al sentido apoteésico de glorifi- 
caci6n del héroe, propio de un cantar de gesta, y refleja 
exactamente la personalidad de Ruy Diaz, que fué hombre 
de leyes al propio tiempo que hombre de armas. Por ello, 
como dice De Chasca, alli se yergue como un gigante entre 
enanos. El valor artistico y documenta] de esta parte del 
Poema es en extremo admirable. 

E] libro tiene una justa conclusié6n, perfectamente funda- 
da: “El Cid es un verdadero héroe nacional.” Al sostener esta 
tesis frente a la interpretaci6n “personalista” del Poema, 
demuestra su autor que ha penetrado certeramente en las 
raices espirituales del pueblo castellano y en la intimidad 
histérica de los hechos con que el Cantar se relaciona. Y 
éste es, a mi juicio, uno de los mayores méritos del libro. 
La erudicién libresca est4 al alcance de muchos. No asi la 
clarividencia para interpretar la historia. De igual modo 
que los Arboles impiden algunas veces ver el bosque, un 
exceso de datos puede difficultar la exacta percepcién de 
los hechos. 

Jeré6nmmo MALLO 

Southern Illinois University 


Only those that are wise to the words are the wise to whom words are sufficient. 


—Old French Proverb 
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Easily and quickly, you can introduce members of 
your language classes to their youthful counter- 
parts in many lands. Your language students will 
feel a strong personal interest in the fascinating 
young people they will ‘meet’ through Wilmac 
records! Languages are brought to life! History 
and customs of many lands are presented as excit- 
ing subjects in clear and authentic narrations with 


universal appeal. 


Select and order a Wilmac record today, in French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. Each custom Wilmac 
Hi-Fi Speech Record is carefully inspected, and 
packaged in attractive jacket with protective poly- 
ethylene inner sleeve. Delivered to you postpaid 
and insured in crush-proof carton with complete 
libretto of text and translation, for just $5.95. 


“Francisco Castellé Cubells es mi nombre. Naci 
en Valencia hace 22 ajios, y en esta ciudad, All prices include Federal Excise Tox where applicable. 
llamada también Valencia del Cid y la Perla del 
Turia, vivo con mi familia.” 


* Francisco is one of seven fine S TT nar- 
rators on Wilmac Record CGS 105, Spanish Vol- An 


ume II. Many interesting rsonalities s in 
French, Spanish, German and Italian on W. Cc 


Records. Each disc supplied with libretto, giving 
full text and translation, at $5.95. Extra librettos 
available at 10¢ each for classroom use. 


921 East Green Street Cc. 
Pasadena, California 


Spanish Vol. | #CGS 101 Spanish Vol. I! #CGS 105 
French Vol. 1 #CGS 102 French Vol. 11 #CGS 106 
German Vol. | #CGS 103 German Vol. I! #CGS 107 
Write for Free Descriptive Literature 


Copyright, 1957, by Wilmac Recorders, Pasadena, Calif. 
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COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French German Russian * Spanish 


Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Peried courses in French literature 
Training with supplementary readings to 
Meet requirements for advanced degrees 


For Catalog, address 


Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 
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ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, 
address 


Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 


The official publication of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews 
News Notes 
Advertisements 


Subscription $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 


Managing Editor: 
Stuart Atkins 
Harvard University 
Busch-Reisinger Museum 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Business Manager: 


Herbert H. J. Peisel 
partment o rmanic guages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


For sample copies, address 
Business Manager 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


$4.00 
Advertisers address: 


Subscription per year 
Payments to: 


George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
Editor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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LAROUSSE 


pour l’etude du francais parle 


MANUEL DE PHONETIQUE ET DE DICTION 
FRANCAISES A L’USAGE DES ETRANGERS 


| Par Mmes M. Peyrollaz et M.-L. Bara de Tovar ¢ Pour surmonter rapidement les difficultés d’articu- 
) lation, de rythme et d’intonation de la langue frangaise * Un choix de textes harmonieux compor- 
, tant toutes les possibilités d’expression, compléte cet ouvrage essentiellement pratique ° I vol. Br. 
(5’ x 7'14), 350 pages. 

COMMENT ON PRONONCE LE FRANCAIS : Par Ph. Martinon. I vol. Br. (4’% x 7’), 414 
pages © COMMENT ON PARLE EN FRANCAIS : Du méme auteur. I vol. Br. (4’1%4 x 7’), 600 


pages © PHONETIQUE ET GRAMMAIRE HISTORIQUES DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE : 
Par A. Dauzat. I vol. Br. (5’ x 74%), 305 pages © PRECIS D’HISTOIRE DE LA LANGUE 


ET DU VOCABULAIRE FRANCAIS : Du méme auteur. I vol. Br. (5’ x 7/4), 252 pages. 


From your usual retailer, or Larousse, 114 bd Raspail, Paris 6 


Western Reserve University 


SCHOOL of FRENCH and SPANISH 
June 17 to July 27, 1957 


Alain Hus de l'Université de Lille 
Federico S. Escribano 
Visiting Professors 
Maison francaise Casa expajfiola 
20 Demonstration Classes Advanced Degree Courses 

Social Program 


FLES WORKSHOP 


For further information, write to: 
Miss Ruth Mulhauser School of French & Spanish 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Annotated Bibliographies of Modern-Language Methodology 
for the Years 1946, 1947, and 1948, edited by James B. Tharp. 
Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 


sity, 1952. x + 74 pp. 


discounts for quantity orders. 


This booklet was published to fill the gap in the annotated bibliographies of modern 
language methodology, published annually in the Modern Language Journal before 
1946 and after 1948. There are 637 items, including books and pamphlets and articles 
from 73 periodicals. The items are classified under 20 heads. 


Copies may be obtained from Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager, Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. Price: 50 cents a copy; 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The quarterly journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical 
and scholarly articles for school and college 
teachers. Subscription and membership in the 
Association: $4.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions write to Laurel Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Ar- 
ticles, news notes, and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Donald D. 
Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reach- 
ing the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of 
Comment on Foreign Books 


Edited by E. E. Nor 
Founded by Roy TeMPLE Houses 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each 
quarter by distinguished critics both in the 
United States and abroad. The magazine offers 
to its readers criticism and analysis of many of 
the important books issued in all literary lan- 
guages—a literary harvest obtainable through 
no other medium. 


THE CURRENT OF IDEAS as reflected in 
leading articles by contributors of established 
reputation throughout the world. This makes 
vital reading for everyone interested in the 
intellectual advancement of our age. 


Subscription rates: $4.00 a year, or $7.00 
for two years. Single copies $1.25 each. Ad- 
dress the Circulation Manager, BOOKS 
ABROAD. 


University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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PHONODISCS @ PHONOTAPES 


For on first time a language EUPOvE Armand and Louise Béegue 


course divided into 3 distinct sec- 
tions—sold separately or complete. Basic and Intermediate - Conversational - Literary 


Part 1: BASIC & INTERMEDIATE Part 2: CONVERSATIONAL 


(Beginning & Refresher) Simulated conversations on everyday topics 
car, shopping, doctor, schools, 
Includes most of the work usually covered in the sports, love, cooking, travel, etc.) designed to 
first year of college French. Correct pronunciation provide fluency in speaking. Illustrated book. 
and intonation taught from the first lesson. Gram- 2-12” Ip records PHONODISCS 2001-8  $13.90° 
matical essentials explained and illustrated. First or 2 tapes 334 speed PHONOTAPES 2001-B $15.90* 
5 chapters recorded with pauses to allow student or 2 tapes 71% speed PHONOTAPES 2001-B $19.90* 
to repeat words, phrases and sentences. Exercises, , 
review, appendices and vocabulary included. 176 Part 3: LITERATURE 
pp. illustrated book. Poetry and prose passages selected from the 
3-12” Ip records PHONODISCS 2001-A ........$20.85° works of 20 major authors including Descartes, 
or 3 tapes 3% speed PHONOTAPES 2001-A $23.85* Moliére, La Fontaine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Hugo, 
or 3 tapes 71/2 speed PHONOTAPES 2001-A $29.85°* Flaubert, Baudelaire, etc. Illustrated book. 
*book Included (2001-C) Prices same as Part 2. 


Books may be purchased individually. Prices on request. « 


For further information write to 
PHONOTAPES INC. 


248 West.49th St. Now York 19, N.Y. 


The Six-W eeks’ Twenty-Second Season 1957 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


for secondary school students and college undergraduates 
who wish to make up credits or enrich their background 
in French, learn to speak fluently, and to read and write 
easily. 

Students live in complete French atmosphere at— 


Northampton School for Girls 


Especially to be recommended to the girl who wishes to ad- 
vance a Class in secondary school or who has been “er - 
college, but does ws pe French easily. Music, art, 
production, recreatio d athletic program all carri 
in French. 

Science, mathematics, history, and languages, each va- 
lent to one year’s work. Effective remedial reading. ‘ll 


For the 1957 catalogue address the Principals 


DorotHy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER 
Northampton School for Girls, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Third revised edition (oH of pod 4 — compiled in 1941 by Wm. Leonard 
Schwartz, Lawrence A. Wi yo vo C. Bovée. 


Prepared under the auspices of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS by 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York 


with the aid of the following advisory committee: 


Professor Daniel Girard, Teachers College, N.Y. (French) 

Professor Ginther Keil, Hunter College, N.Y. (German) 

Professor Vittorio Ceroni, Hunter College, N.Y. (Italian) 

Professor José Martel, City College, N.Y. (Spanish) 

Professor Arthur P. Coleman, Co umbia Untvessicy (Slavic languages) 
Professor José Fragoso, New York University (Portuguese) 


Copies of the above pamphlet may be obtained at go cents each, postpaid, from 
the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 


Payment must accompany order. U. S. three-cent stamps will be accepted. 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Bus. Mgr. 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


‘SLANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance of the study of modern 
foreign languages, published under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations and edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 


No. 1. “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State. 
No. 2. “A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University. 
No. 3. “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey D. Snow, 
Manager, American Section. International Chamber of Commerce. 
No. 4. “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 
No. 5. “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. Whitmore, Dean of 
School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 
apan. 
No. 7. “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Languages,” by Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 
No, & ne Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, University of 
ichigan. 
No. 9. Sg ee and Practical Values of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. Atkins and 
utton. 
No. 10 “Will Translations Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University. 


Single copy, 10 cents; set of ten copies, 75 cents. 
Copies will be sent only on a cash-in-advance basis. U. S. postage stamps accepted. 


The Modern Language Journal 
7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPANISH AMERICA 


By MARIO B. RODRIGUEZ. Presents the highlights of Spanish-American 


civilization as interpreted by its outstanding writers. 
Just Published. 


LA VIDA ESPANOLA 
By DIEGO MARIN and NEALE HAMILTON TAYLER. Describes the way 


of life in Spain, both in the cities and in the rural areas. 
251 pages, $2.90. 


| Fabrizius’... LACHT AM BESTEN 


Edited by CLAIR HAYDEN BELL. A companion reader to WER ZULETZT 
LACHT, introducing 21 new stories for first-year courses. 
186 pages, $2.25. 


MEIN TAGEBUCH 


By EDWIN H. ZEYDEL. In diary form, this text compares American and 
German ways of life and includes much literary and cultural material. 
178 pages, $2.25. 


JOURNAL PARISIEN 


By L. CLARK KEATING and WILLIAM G. CLUBB. Presents every-day 
French prose in the form of a diary by a young American student in Paris. 


161 pages, $2.00. 
Camus’ L'ETRANGER 


Edited by GERMAINE BREE and CARLOS LYNES, JR. A text edition of 
one of the outstanding modern novels of France, with critical introduction. 
183 pages, $1.90. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A precise, modern, one-semester book for beginners 


ELEMENTS GERMAN 


Christian Schuster . . . uNrversity 


This sparkling, new, one-semester text consists of twenty-five lessons, prefaced by a brief 
and very practical introduction to pronunciation. It is obviously, and in fact, the direct 


product of class-room experience and practice. 


Professor Schuster treats only the essentials of grammar—and these in complete units, 
but he gives full and striking examples of their usage. From the very first lesson he lays 
emphasis upon the verb. By lesson eighteen both modals and subjunctive have been studied, 
and a separate reader can be introduced effectively into the work of the class. 


The core vocabulary of Schuster’s Elements of German consists of 650 items—all from 
the Purin list, and common to everyday speech and literature. In the special lesson vocabu- 
laries, where this core vocabulary is first presented, the author consistently gives the full 
forms of both nouns and verbs for greater ease in learning. 


Each lesson in the Elements builds up to a brief reading selection which is designed to be 


read aloud in German. These German texts have a wide range of interest—from the Volks- 
wagen and modern TV broadcasting to dialogues and anecdotes and even a brief literary 


text. 


There are questionnaires for oral practice, all-German drills aimed at the fixation of 
basic syntactical patterns, and terminal translations from English into German. 


The illustrations are worthy of particular note. There are four, separate, eight-page sections 
of brand-new photographs direct from Germany which gives a sequential account of interest- 
ing aspects of life in Germany today: going about the day’s business, communications and 
travel, shopping, people and types—the way they live and dress. Each photograph is ac- 
companied by a bilingual parallel-column story-caption that lends itself to aural-oral use. 

Special feature: The entire text is set in roman type in the interest of simplicity for the 
beginner. But, for practice in reading the Fraktur type, all the reading texts are repeated in 
Fraktur in the supplement. 


Professor Schuster’s Elements of German is ideal for the one-semester course for beginners 
at the college level. 
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